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: | : Politics, Sociology, and Class  =—_—~ 


‘By CHRISTOPHER MARTIN 


\ 


HE paper-back revolution has attracted a great deal of 

marr attention, but there is one aspect of it that seems to have 

teem, been overlooked. If you examine the list of titles of 

Fn “contemporary Pelicans (and their competitors), and com- 

a pare them with the lists of twenty years ago, in the early paper- 

oa back days, you at once notice a significant contrast. The popular 

mentors of 1940 wrote chiefly about two subjects: 

psychology Harold Laski, G. D. H. Cole, C. G. Jung, Huxley, 

_ Joad, Middleton Murry, as well as H. G. Wells and Bernard Shaw 

_ from an earlier generation—these were the leaders of thought on 

matters of contemporary concern. And while their interests ranged 

widely, it is clear in retrospect that the core of their thinking 

was political, with the recently established science of psychology 

asserting itself in support. Rerg. : 

Today, by contrast, the subject that lies at the back of popular 

writing on contemporary themes is sociology! it is the Americans 

who have sold best—Whyte, Riesman, Galbraith, the pastiche 

merchants Wright Mills and Vance Packard—while from our 

own country Richard Hoggart and Raymond Williams lead a 

ae varied field: The eighty-five sociology dons in Britain might think, 
Say if they studied 

+ and that the proper disciplines of the writers I have mentioned 

-__- range loosely from literature to economics. But my point, I 

. - think, stands, that there has been this shift in interest, and I 

want therefore to examine its implications. 

- Political writing rests on the assumption that the slsyrtcomings 

of a society lie primarily in the weakness of the arrangements it 

makes to get itself governed. Thus the basic point that Laski and 

Cole and the rest kept on making was that these must be changed 

before society is capable of improving. Since about 1950 the urge 

- fo cal reforms has wilted, in spite of Crossbow and the New 
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politics and — 


this list, that their subject has been bastardized, 


Left Review. ‘A major reason, I suspect, for this decline of 


interest in politics is the relative failure of the West to transplant 
its parliamentary systems overseas. As we watch the: tussles and 
expedients of Pakistan, Ghana, or Indonesia, the value of 
Western systems as a beacon for the rest of the world decreases, 
and once that starts happening, we turn our domestic attention 


‘from how we are governed to how we live. 


How we live is the province of sociology, and the twenty-year 
change in popular emphasis is a change from sweeping recom- 
mendations to that detailed observation and reportage which is 
the stuff of sociological analysis. Instead of directing our attention 
to the rampant evils of capitalism, or the inadequacies of the 
franchise, best-selling authors today invite us to consider the 
styles of curtains favoured in Woodford, or the leisure-reading 
habits of Hull. 

The change is reflected in serious (and in popular) journalism, 
is connected with our growing awareness that we know far too 
little about our own society (let alone anyone else’s), and so . 
that before we dare sweep ahead with suggestions for political 
reform we ought to find out in the greatest possible detail exactly 
how people live, exactly who is affected and how, by which 
stresses of modern living. The awkwardness of that sentence 
makes the point, namely that the counting and the classifying 
and the correlating which is what sociologists do is a necessarily 
complex and even clumsy business. It involves a series of pro- 


cesses. that are invariably painstaking and often unrewarding. A 
field of interest has to be defined, the questions to be asked have 


to be phrased in a way that will ensure a proper collection of 
information, and then a statistically sound sample has to be 
constructed to guarantee: the meaningfulness of the answers 
supplied. Only then can any conclusions be drawn, and these 
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_, to prove. - 


read into them. — 
ey has no defence — 
re than furnish some 
he set out intending 


have to be read off the results of the 
Otherwise the person conducting th 
against the charge that he has done n 
biased evidence in favour of the thesis 


As a result of this need for objectivity, sociologists tend to 
accept the distinction stressed by their Founding Father, Max 
Weber, between fact and value. Facts, they argue, are the objec- 
tive data; value is the personal interpretation put upon them. 
Thus in voting studies, for instance, a popular field for political 
sociology, the analyst conceives it his business to examine how 
various categories of people are led to vote the way they do; and 
there arises the sort of situation that I met with an American 
friend last summer. eae ; ’ 
“You know’, he said to me, ‘I don’t see how I can avoid 
voting Democrat. My income bracket, my ethnic background, my 
vocational status, and my religious affiliation all dictate that I 
should’. When I suggested that he might compare the merits of 
the rival candidates and then make up his mind which one to 
vote for, he replied sadly: ‘No, I don’t think you can look at 
things that way any longer ’. at : 
To him and, I suspect, to many of his fellow-countrymen, the 
way one voted had become a function of one’s social attributes. 
Fact had become divorced from yalue: fact, the all-important 
determinator; value, the suspect intrusion of personal quirks. 


Self-consciousness about Public Behaviour 7: 

The distinction is indeed important. Just as between the wars 

_ the then new science of psychology made individuals aware of the 
complex contributory factors in their volitions, so that they could 
no longer too glibly assume that their various decisions were 
based solely on rational arguments, so in recent years sociology 
has made us self-conscious about our common or public behaviour. 
If in the process it has shown up previously concealed snobberies _ 
or prejudices for what they are, then its methods and its findings 
must be welcomed as a genuine advance. On the other hand, to 
the extent that it has paralysed people’s springs of action, it 
shows itself as a pretender to the throne of omniscience that 
psychology once looked like appropriating. Professional socio-— 

» logists would now hesitate to make any such claim; but the | 

_ popular tendency to accept it as made, and indeed justified, is 
growing and could become dangerous. ; 

This shift of interest from politics to sociology goes back to 
Marx. While his influence as a political thinker and as an econo- 
mist is paramount, there is some truth in saying that his observa- 
tions on class-structure have either been accepted as part of the 
canon or else looked upon as a Hegelian incursion upon his central 
ideas. I am thinking not so much of his famous analysis of past 
history in terms of recurring class struggle as of his vision of 
the classless society that emerges with the withering away of the 
State; a vision revived by Mr. Khrushchev’s new programme for 
the next twenty years. And the idea I should like to throw out, 
with no doctrinaire intent but rather because it may illuminate 
what is happening in our society at present, is that our present 

obsession with sociological rather than political discussion can 
perhaps be most fruitfully understood in Marxian terms. 

The matter can be put less forbiddingly by an analogy. Politics, 
and political institutions, are the framework, the scaffolding if you 
like, of a sovereign body politic. In the sense that the building is 

_ never finished, politics, and concern with politics, continue to be 
necessary. But in so far as it is true that we have now reached the 
limit of our political vision of what our state should be like— 
that is, short of revolution—we are turning our interest much 
more to the building itself and the people who live in it, trying © 
to see in what ways, by domestic rather than structural rearrange- 
ments, we can make things more comfortable for them all. Thus 
our interest is more and more in what jobs are like, and whether 
council flats are sound-proof, and how to make hospital patients 
comfortable, and less and less in the political means towards 
these generally recognized ends, like the composition of the county 
council or even of the House of Lords: think how much more 
notice the popular press would have given the Wedgwood-Benn 
court case only twenty years ago. Now its chances of becoming 

an English Dreyfus case, dividing the nation in half on a crucial 
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gratitude with which we seize on clinical circumlocutions like ie 
“social strata ’ and ‘ occupational role ’ indicates just the opposite, - 


Towards a Meritocracy oe ae . 

I mean something far more like what Michael Young has called 
the meritocracy, where distinction by brains replaces the older _ 
distinctions of land, wealth, or birth. Under pressure, and 
unevenly, we are moving towards this sort of society. In its full. 
rigours it would lead to a more rabid class struggle than any \ 
previous one, a sort of Sparta with its cream of battling techno- : 
crats propped on a substratum of helots. Our humanitarian 
instincts may however save us from this by insisting that we pay 
full regard to the potential helots in our midst, the old, the Irish, 
and so on. ar; ae sre Re 

It is here that sociology comes to the support of our humani- 
tarian instincts. Although it deals in groups, in stratification and : 
classification, its subject matter is people. The questions it asks 
about them are the questions that concern them as people. When ae 
it seeks to study their attitudes to neighbours, or their reactions __ 
to living on a new estate, or whatever else some survey is investi- 2 
gating, it cannot do what politics does and treat them as less than - 
people. Politics talks about masses, about voters, about taxpayers; ; 
and while politicians properly busy themselves with the problems 
and difficulties of those whom they represent, politics is often the 
wrong medium for solving them, since it has to squeeze them 
through the strait-jacket of political debate. What start as the 
difficulties of a group of people becomes, in any two-party system, —— 
the debating point of the politician, Without taking a rigidly — 
utilitarian stand, one can none the less still point out that the 
danger of translating social problems into political terms is that 
the means become the end. While political institutions ought to 
be serving society, social problems instead end up as the grist out — 
of which political innovations and directives get manufactured. 

The name we usually give to this confusion of ends and means 
is totalitarianism; and the liberal democracies of the West habi-_ 
tually pride themselves on avoiding the errors of the Eastern 
empire. But the errors are only avoided so long as people are 
treated as people, are looked at sociologically rather than 
politically. — nine 

I have put this plea in. what may seem the inadequately argued 
context of the emergence in our midst of a classless society, accom- 
panied by the gradual withering away of the state. The classless- 
ness, I have suggested, consists in our increasing readiness to look _ 
at people in the round. Where we differ vitally from Marx is that _ 
he was a sociat relativist, and regarded all members of society as _ 
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defined, located, by their position within that society, and only — 
valuable provided that that position suited the demands of the == 
state. Our view, on the other hand, sees people, for all their = 
inadequacies and oddities, as nevertheless having claims upon 
society. tn . ret Whmcar aes 
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An Integrated Western Europe "ai oa eee 
My final point is in the nature of a guess, and to do with the J, oy 
Treaty of Rome. If we are to talk of the withering away of the == 
state in this country, either as a piece of wishful thinking or asa 
subtle piece of observation, we have to realize what is haj = 

t acrimonious discussio 
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Whyte, following Max 


_ jt formed men who were 


’ and competitiveness were 


_ originality, and creative- 
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s Kingdom has done so—wi 
Pen _ homogeneous housing estate s 
rns of living us to assume, but a structute at least a 
others. ; 


ous inequalities in standards of living, but there are the So long as we are content to think of our problems politically, 2 


more deep-seated differences in social structure: Holland prob- we shall find that the development of the Common Market pre- 
-ably comes nearest to a neat bourgeois (burgherlijk) society, from _ sents us with much the same problems as faced the United States 


‘which Belgium is held back by its linguistic division. France of America as it tried to coalesce after the Civil War only a 


presents the contrast between a strongly proletarian industrial century ago. Strife between industrial and agricultural areas, 


society and a peasantry that finds its sporadic expression in conflict between north and south, tension -between the over- 


Poujadism or the recent Breton uprisings. Italy and Germany, populated regions of the north and east, and the empty ‘ frontier ’ 


_ both with their marked contrast between north and south, in lands of the south and the west cannot be eased, let alone resolved, 
1 some measure share this distinction, and add to it their fond, by political measures. A sociological approach, and, as an urgent 
illicit memories of fascism to assuage disgruntlement. Great preliminary, much co-ordinated social research, offers the most 


Britain—and the term is again valid, since Ireland has declared hopeful way towards a cohesive, if not a classless, Western Euro- 
her intention of signing the Rome Treaty as soon as the United pean society.—Third Programme ; 
a rec! ; fy z 
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| The Organization Man 
ERNEST GELLNER reports. on a conversation with WILLIAM H. WHYTE 


Ernest Gellner: Mr. W. H. Whyte’s book The Organization years have been marked by a lack of sharp and social criticism, 


- Man made an enormous impact both in America and in this and by a rather muted intellectual life; so I wouldn’t be as 
country when it first appeared. Essentially it is a critique of optimistic concerning the recent past as you imply. 


capitalist culture in the United States. The argument is con- 


ducted in terms of a contrast; the contrast between a golden I then asked Mr. Whyte ‘ Are we doomed to have the organiza- 
age in the past in which production in industrial and economic tion man because we have large-scale industry? And if not, 


life was in the hands ; to what extent can we 
of rugged individualists : mitigate him by deliber- 
motivated by what Mr. ate action? ’ 

Whyte: I wrote my 
book in 1956, and look- 
ing back I would not 
change most of what I 
said. These long-range 
trends have been with us 
for some time and they 
are likely to continue so; 
but it was written at a 
time when we were extra- 
ordinarily | prosperous, 
and when a whole new 
generation of managers 
would try to tell you, 
‘We have this system, it 
‘mess which they en- works beautifully, the big 
gendered. A society and - * policy problems we don’t 
industrial life filled by people of this kind has been replaced, need to worry about, our ideological struggles are behind us; now, 
according to Mr. Whyte, by what he calls ° organization men’. if we only become better technicians—if we oil the thing—it’s all 
These people are no longer individualistic, though the ideology and going to work out for the best’. A lot of things have happened 
the image may still survive, but what they are out for and what since then to shake many Americans’ faith in this automatic 
they get is security and conformity. Their aim may be to rise, progress; we had the sputnik in 1957—that was a little slow to 
but not to rise so much, and above all they rise by fitting sink in; then we had the gold loss which cost a good deal of second 


Weber and the newly 
emerging Organization 
Men, calls the Protestant 
Ethic, The point of the 
Protestant Ethic was that 


self-reliant, individual, 
independent, and crea- 
tive. This individualism 
both somehow valuable 
in themselves, and also 
justified by the progress, 


beak 


‘into one of these new tribal units of industrial society—the big thought; and we now return to a much more competitive edge to 


organizations, the big corporations. Mr. Whyte’s book follows life. I don’t think that is going to reverse any trends, but it 


both the selection and training and ideology, indoctrination and certainly has caused many at least minor counter-trends in the 


the social life, the physical environment of the new organization past year or so. 
men; and at each step the moral he rubs in is that all factors Gellner: That helps your attempt to mitigate this creeping 
make for conformity and lack of originality, rather than the complacency, which is the main defect of the organization man? 
old merits of competition and creativeness. Whyte: Yes. We had Eisenhower who was in many ways 
The first thing I asked Mr. Whyte in my conversation with the epitome of the organization man, or at least of his values, 
him was whether he thought that this mew species, organization and now we have Kennedy, who seems a throw-back to a much 
man, was also to be found in Britain. . more traditional form of leadership, whereas Eisenhower was the 
William H. Whyte: To what degree I couldn’t answer, but ‘new man’. At this particular time, when so many things are 
I should be surprised if he did not exist here. But I wonder coming to a head, in the Unitéd States at least, the fact that you 
if any nation has been as continuously critical of certain of get a man with the particular style of leadership that Kennedy 
its own collective institutions as England? I would think that has is likely to coalesce a good many trends, in that it is 


_ many of the things I have been talking about have been hashed going to have an effect on the style of leadership within all 


‘over for many years here, with a different vocabulary so that sorts of organizations: how profound I have no idea. We know 


_ it does seem to be different; but I doubt that it is. from history that nobody can be a good administrator who does 


; Gellner: My impression would have been that the past fifteen not at least have an instinct for the work and what it is that 
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_ yet down deep he really means ‘I’. 


poe Rte: the sense of once havi : 


he ae teads all his papers; he d 


I sawa report with little marginal 
which it was apparent that he 


z things—one of them was the character of public housing. This 

- care has a wonderful effect on these pe 

the whole administrative structure. It is different from ae ie 
of feeling which you get in the average organization. 


sle, and has permeated 


= Geliner: In some ways it struck me, when reading Mr. Whyte’ 5 


book, that the central passage was an autobiographical one which 


- summed up the tenor of the book as a whole; a nostalgic passage, 
rather reminiscent in its tone of the ‘hero’ of The Death of a 


Salesman, in which he looks back on his youth and his first job 
after graduation in the days when men were still men and sales- 
manship was competitive and individualistic, rather than smooth, 


- scientistic, and imbued with his later team spirit which he rather 
deplores. The obvious point which occurred to me was that one 

- could turn the tables on Mr. Whyte and say that, in going back to. 
_- more traditional forms of capitalist society, his whole case depends 
he LS idealising it, painting it in too rosy colours; that the ‘old 


style’ of management was not so conducive to originality and 
creativeness as he makes out but was in fact brutal and self- 
seeking, and resulted in a lowering of standards in a ruthless pur- 


suit of success. I suggested at this point to Mr. Whyte that one. 


might indeed welcome rather than deplore the disappearance 
of the old type of rugged individualist. 


The Unchanging Manager 


Whyte: Yes, I think in many respects we over-won that 
battle. 
the great change in the character of the manager: that once 
upon a time you had the hard-driving man who was unbalanced, 
who cared only for his work, cared little about his supporters; 
driven by concrete goals and so forth, and that what we needed 
‘was a much more co-operative, much more human-relations- 
conscious manager. Yet when you go back, even so long ago 
as the eighteen-eighties or nineties, and check what is available 
on the business men of the time, you find that the so-called 
hard-driving tycoon even then was in the minority, and we 
_ were in fact much more highly organized, much more managerial- 
conscious, then than we now realize. pO. that the shift has 
not been as abrupt,as we think. 

On the other hand, one can paint the eeeidicalist 3 in terms that 
will make him sound attractive, as for instance the skilled co- 


operator. While I was with a big school of applied merchandising, 


I was present at an extraordinary interview that the younger men 
had with the chairman of the board (who incidentally was really 
the old hard-driving man in extremis). He took us up to the top of 
the Cloud Club, and there was something that was almost out of 


 a,poor novel: he pointed out of the window and we looked out 


at the spires of Madison Avenue and Park Avenue, and he said 
_in so many words that this is what is important, those material 
goods, and the race is to the swift. I have become convinced 
in talking with managers that they are not anywhere near as 
different from the so-called ‘old model’ as the new generation 
of managers likes to believe. The one thing that seems to 
characterize them, as with most executives, is the desire to control 
their own destiny and not to be controlled by it. The new 
man gives a false impression of himself, and this is one of the 
reasons why this new organization ideology of which I speak has 
gained such a hold. He doesn’t say ‘I’, he says ‘we’; and 
In a number of. respects 
the organization is beginning, of itself, for many reasons, to select 
or ask for a kind of person who in some respects is the antithesis 
of the very quality that the top executive has. 

Gellner: How far is the antithesis with which you work, the 
protestant against the social ethic, too crude? Is one working 
with one sort of antithesis when in fact one probably needs two 
or three dimensions? 

Whyte: I agree. Perhaps what I’m worried about is that we’re 
not getting the antithesis that we should. At least during the 


nineteenth century one had to feel a little guilty about an excess — 
you might say, of co-operation, if you ‘wish to call conformity 


with Mr. Whyte was the telationship between his critique and is oe 


A favourite cliché in management circles is to talk of 


are at this period where we are still extremely prosperous and 


-twenties and "thirties 
about this; that was the whole idea of human rela ere: 
time, and it was grasped in many ways by management, not ms 


so much from any goodwill, but as a way to combat the unions. 


Another curious thing about it is that it was originally intended — Paes 
not for the executives at all but to make pales le Bas ie ete ees oe 
life for the lower ranks. a th 

Gellner: Another point wch: aeniend to me in discussion . oe 


the later, equally influential, critique of | American society by ES 
Professor Galbraith in his book The Affluent Society. Galbraith’s 
main point is that in an affluent society, a society where produc- = deg 
tive resources are enormous and in which, at the same time, its. ae 
utilization is determined by individual consumption, there is a — 
serious maldistribution of resources between individual and public 
consumption, The similarity between: Galbraith and Whyte lies = 
in this: both claim, in effect, that there-is a serious’ time-lag “ef 
between reality and the image of reality which survives into a 
period where it no longer fits, and distorts our perception and 
adjustment to the environment with which we have to deal. 
Galbraith maintains that what he called conventional wisdom is 


‘still formed by the days of scarcity, of the wolf at the door, of 


inadequate production of resources, and that this is ill-suited 

to a time when production is adequate and the problems are 
more those of correct allocation of resources. Whyte’s time-lag bs 
point is that some of what you could call the ‘ folk-lore’ is still 
based on the days of individualism, of small competitive units, and — 

in no way corresponds to the big corporations where the problem ; 
of the individual is not to compete but to fit in. In this way 
Galbraith’s attack is similar to that of Whyte. But there is 
also an interesting complementarity: it seems to me that 
Galbraith’s fear that the public sector is starved in a society which 
still thinks of individual consumption as the main criterion of 
production may well be mitigated by the realization that we 
are no longer dealing with individualistic men who wish to 


maximize their own income and prestige and consumption, but 


with ‘organization men’ who are perfectly happy to see the 
organizations of which they are part take a good slice of the — 
results of their work. So I asked Mr. Whyte whether in fact _ : 
the existence and proliferation of the organization men wouldn’t 
remove some of the sting out of the fears popularized ‘by. 


Professor Galbraith in The Affluent Society: whether the loyalty = 


of the organization man to his industrial tribe—not indeed to a 
general welfare state but to a multiplicity of little welfare states— 
didn’t form an arse ‘complementary thesis to that of 
Galbraith. 


~ ‘ 


Private Welfare States ae Sie ae ae 


"Whyte: It depends on Joke many of these separate nalts 
states you have. This is a much smaller fraction of ‘the United — yo 
States society than we realized. To cite one example: here we — Sato 


yet most embarrassed by this rising unemployment and a great ; 
deal of distress in certain areas. People try to brush this away Pa. 
by saying: ‘These are peculiar areas, it’s the decline of the — eS 
bituminous coal industry ’—something like that, But, despite the >: tae 
great success of so many of these private welfare states, this is ds 
not the solution that so many thought it would prove to be. 
Gellner: Supposing it did work out, how about the alternative oe mg 
criticism that if this thing is done by business and not by national — . 
agency, it leads to a kind of ossification of the economic structur 
Whyte: I don’t think it could work. But basic in this idea, = ae 
this dream which you might call the conservative dream of 
a decade or so ago, was that business, the large-scale organization, * 
by working and perfecting itself as a social organism, could 
subsume most of the social drives that were necessary. ccuaea 
Gellner: The crucial element, presumably, in forming thi) 
social ideology with which you are paren is the. - educational: . 
system. Do you think this is still the case? 
Whyte: I think very muck 80. | But one of 
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_____ Gellner: What is the function of the schools? 
__. Whyte: You find in the schools a terrifically redundant educa- 
tion. A deal of emphasis on the co-operative, up to the degree 
_ of courses in social living. I remember seeing one afternoon in 
ina class on how to give a party. — 2s a te ih 

__ Gellner: One particular aspect of the impact of organization 
ethos which interests me as a member of the sociology department 
of a university is the impact it has in America on the. social 
sciences. When organization man gets going there he can be 
fairly appalling. I don’t know whether you associate yourself 
-__with the kind of critique made of the social sciences in America 

by, say, C. Wright Mills. ; nae : 


- Increase in Group Work — . 
- Whyte: I think that the tendency towards this organization vice 
is just as strong in social science as it is in any organization, if 
not indeed more so. Just on the question of group work versus 
individual work—by any standard that you check there has been 
‘a marked increase in the amount of group work. There is no 
doubt at all that your younger generation of social scientists— 
at least the ones that I’ve met—are pretty well committed to the 
hard’ school of social science—highly mathematical; also com- 
mitted pretty much to group work of one kind or another. Part 
0: this is an over-reaction against the era when the social scientist 
tended to be a man deeply involved in policy. And there seems 
to be a feeling among younger social scientists that somehow 
you contaminate yourself a little if you do take sides in any 
way or get too involved with social problems; that you do not 
get the detachment. As a result, if you are looking for informed 
criticism or informed work on the big pressing problems of 
our times, with few exceptions you cannot look to the social 
sciences, who have left that field to others. The Foundations 
bear a great responsibility. For all their goodwill, the Founda- 
tions can have a smothering effect. They are defensive about 
- this and say ‘ This is not true. We like to encourage individual 
work, but where is your so-called lone wolf? We don’t see 
very many of them’. 
Gellner: How far do you think the organization man ethos 
is tied up with another theme which has aroused popular interest 
in recent years, namely the alleged stratification of America— 
the greater rigidity of the social structure? The real function’ 
of this stress on learning how to get on with people in your 
‘suburb, which you describe, might not be what it is claimed 
to be: it might, in fact, differentiate people who have one par- 
ticular training of this kind from those who have not, and so on. 
_ Whyte: Here I think there are great grounds for optimism. 
Writers like Elton’ Mayo and Lloyd Warner, in his early work, 
i; Ae expressed, more forcibly than others, the fear that we are going 
to be much too much a rootless nation; that, as our small towns 
were becoming less important, as more people were moving 
- around, we were getting a people without a sense of ‘ belonging ’. 
- And that was part of what human relations philosophy was all 
about, the substitute for the small town, the substitute for these 
2 things that had been given to people. It is true there has been 
a great deal more mobility and it does tend to be concentrated 


in the middle class and upper middle class. But this has bred _ 


‘several good consequences. I have been impressed, in talking 

to the organization people who have had to move a good bit, 
how much they are aware that they do not have roots in the 
old sense; but they also feel a certain pride that they are part 
_ of a freemasonry of people who have made something of a sacri- 
 fice—because your organization person tends to be rather a low- 
paid man in comparison with other people in society who are 
nowhere near as important. If the young manager is sent to a 
small town, for example, he might be the most responsible person 


* 


aie As “there, - It is his factory that furnishes the economy of the town. 


ed . 


Park Forest boys and girls of about fourteen or fifteen actually — 


‘But he is likely to have a rathe 


the local builder who makes the 


' i aa , 
because they do have to adapt so many times that they are 


thrown more on their own resources, this is one area where you 
see a certain amount of individualism coming up, because of 
the very pressures of organization society. ji 

Gellner: What amused me when your book came out was 
that it gave great pleasure to people who were critical of America 
anyway, many of them on the left; and in fact your critique 
was from the right rather than from the left. Americans get it 
both ways—either because they have the rat race or because, 
as you say, they don’t have enough of it. I am not sure that 


the two are incompatible; that is one of the things which worries. 
It seems to me possible to have © 


me about your dichotomy. 
an organization man and a rat race; it just means the rat 
race is run by different kind of criteria and ones which are 
socially less productive. The prizes go to the conforming. I 
take it that is the burden of your charge. You are claiming 
that the organization ethos is doubly wrong; not only because it 


preaches conformity, but partly because it misrepresents the situa~ 


tion: the men who get to the top appear to subscribe to it 
without actually having employed it and it is very misleading, 
as it were, to the next generation—a false recipe. 

-Whyte: That is what I am concerned about. Let me answer 
in terms of scientific research. It is probably true that we have as 
many men of potentially great ability in the sciences as we ever 
had. It is also possibly true that in the field of industrial research, 
with the type of people the universities get, there are many people 
of first-rate ability, given the proper environment. Yet my scien- 
tific friends tell me that, with the exception of two industrial 
research laboratories, little of any consequence is coming out of 
most industrial research. If you check on how they run these 
different laboratories, you see the tremendous moulding effect. 
In few of them is there much free time given. Yet the top men 
will also complain; they say, ‘Well, we realize we’re open to 
criticism in that we give our men only five pet cent. free time to 
follow up a question of their own choosing ’. But many of these 
people will also say, ‘ Well, we try to give them more; we try to 
give ten or fifteen per cent. And we found that the people were 


rather unhappy. They really didn’t know what to do’. It is also_ 


true that the worst aspect of it is that it does misrepresent reality, 
in that organizations do have more dynamic, particularly in some 
of the people, than their own ethic would give one to believe. So 
theoretically one should not have to worry. I think there is enough 
evidence from all sorts of fields that this ethic may be having 
some effect.—From a broadcast in the Third Programme 
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. Talking about Science 
"Everybody talks, or tries to talk, about science these 
days. Unfortunately, scientists, who deal with highly 
technical subjects, are not always adept at explaining 
matters in language that the ordinary man can 
understand, 


Dr. Magnus Pyke, who has written a number of 
popular books on science that have been acclaimed 
by critics, has been invited to contribute a monthly 

article to 
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in the course of which he will consider some of the 
scientific talks or programmes broadcast by the B.B.C. 
during the previous month. 


The first of his articles, entitled 
‘The Changing Flow’ 
will be published next week. 
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ERSIA has enjoyed one of the longest continuous histories 
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~~ 
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beyond the time of Christ, and beyond the age of Classical 
Greece 300 or 400 years earlier. During this long period 
of time several capital cities have emerged, and their names evoke 
in European ears all the sound of the romantic East—Esfahan, 
Tabriz, Teheran, Qazvin, Shiraz. Of these, Teheran is the 
most recent; and romantic though. it may sound, in reality it is 
far from it. During the three weeks I spent in Persia recently 
as a journalist I saw a large number of other towns and cities, 
from the green and Mediterranean-like Caspian shore facing 
toward Russia in the north, to the arid, choking-hot Persian Gulf 
in the south. And ‘during that time I saw no city less romantic—or 
less Persian—than Teheran. ® ; 
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es. about 2,000,000. It is the administrative and business centre of 
And looking at it you would have no idea you were in the Middle 
the wide imperial boulevards buildings have been thrown up here 


and there in a dusty chaos of private enterprise. It makes you feel 
that you are part of some mighty suburb that never becomes a 


ve 
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ves city. If you approach Teheran on one of the great boulevards, in | 
a’ time you come out the other side without having passed through a 
pi city at all. What makes it impossible to dismiss Teheran as 


ugly is.a backcloth of snow-covered mountains which stretch from 
east to west as far as the eye can see, The Alburz Mountains 
skirt the southern shores of the Caspian, and are dominated some 
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ring of clouds like a stately reprimand to the architects of the 


= HY SCiEe ay? ; : 
= _ . Strangely enough, one of the few imaginative modern buildings 
in Teheran is the state pawn-shop whose vaults, like those of 
c ay | the main bank, are full of Persian carpets, which have proved 
) themselves a reliable hard currency. Other distinguished modern 


buildings are the airport, the television centre, and the sumptuous 
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te Teheran, capital of Persia, with a view of the Alburz Mountains e 
Between the Caspian and the Desert _ 
ae , By EDWIN MULLINS cst 


: the world has known—a history which stretches far back 


Fifteen years ago ‘Teheran’s populgtion was 500,000; now it is 
: a country rather larger than France and Germany put together. - 


East. Geometrically, Teheran is well-enough planned, but between | 


_ for the Government. 


eighty miles off by Mount Damavand, over 18,000 feet high and 
* majestically cone-shaped, like Mount Fujiyama, standing above a_ 


4. Allan Cash 
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Senate building—the last costing £3,000,000 and built almost 
entirely of marble, much of it imported specially from Italy. 
Inside the Senate building everything is a riot of comfort, from 
air-conditioning throughout to carpets you sink into as if you 
were walking on soft sand. One of the features of this building 
is a long screen behind the Senators which can be raised or lowered 
to reveal 200 more seats, occupied by members of the Lower 
House when important joint debates are held. I could not help 
imagining some indignant Senator ceremoniously winding down 
the screen in the middle of a particularly heated debate, and 
thought how envious English parliamentarians would be of such 
a way of getting rid of argumentative back-benchers, xy 
In fact, one of the traditional failings of the Persian parlia- 
ment, the Majlis, has been that they do not argue enough, or at 
least they do not argue about the right things. The system of — 
rule is a complicated one in Persia. On paper the government _ 
is democratic; but in practice elections have so persistently been 
rigged that a high proportion of the men elected have tended to 

use their membership of the Majlis as a way of obtaining personal - = 
privileges—so that their function as law-makers is often sub- ee 


’ 


servient to their role as profiteers. oh 

Nominally, political parties exist too. But in practice there 
is no organized party system to speak of. The government official — 
that I questioned before visiting the Majlis said after much _* 
evasion that there were three main parties, but confessed he  __ 
did not know the difference between them. Two, he said, were SoS 
And the third, I asked, that was against = 
the Government? ‘No! They’re also for the Government eee oe 
replied, though I found it hard to believe. But after that we = 
went to the Majlis and I began to see what he meant. All 200s 
delegates sat in an arc facing the equivalent of the Speaker, but — 
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matters of government policy. 

the Majlis never voted against 
This unwillingness to argu 

how much free speech and scey 


ip ae £ nae . 
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culture. We are apt to regard criticism as an essential means of 
approaching the truth, whereas to the Persians it tends to mean 
one of two things—ignorance or malice. And they have a habit 
of dismissing it as such, whether it be the prophecies of doom 
churned out by Russia or the United Arab Republic, or an 
exposure of corruption made by some newspaper editor or liberal- 
minded member of their own parliament. Intellectually, this has 
created something of a cloud-cuckoo-land, and many of the 
officials and administrators I met combined an embarrassment at 
being asked leading 
questions with an eager- 
ness to paint a rosy pic- 
ture of things which 
were obviously far from 
rosy. 

I was made specially 
aware of this when I 
was interviewed on 
Teheran Radio just 
before I left. It was 
politely conveyed to me 
beforehand that please 
would I not say any- 
thing which might give 
offence. Bearing this in 
mind, I clung firmly to 
platitudes, and only at 
the end allowed myself 
a few light-hearted 
remarks about Persian 
sobriety and their de- 
pressing fondness for 
American soft drinks. 
Nothing was said ex- 
cept would I mind 
doing it again owing to 
a technical hitch; and 
this time no such op- 
portunity was given me. 
Admittedly, I was there 
as a guest of the Persian Government, and so was under a certain 
moral obligation. Admittedly, too, a great many Persians take a 
deep and delicate pride in their country, and lose no chance to 
remind you that they have free education, free medical treatment, 
a large number of students on state scholarships abroad, and that 
the Shah has already relinquished the ownership of some 230 
villages to the peasants themselves. 

They are proud, too, of their standards of courtesy and hospi- 
tality. Everywhere I was confronted with impenetrable 
politeness. Even shopkeepers in the bazaars who were 
unashamedly quadrupling their prices for my benefit 
would take endless pains to see I found the right hotel, or 
taxi, or restaurant. In Shiraz one evening in a hotel 
lounge, I met the mayor. On hearing that I had to leave 
urgently the next morning, he first wangled me a seat on 
an aeroplane, then gave me dinner, and finally spent the 
rest of the evening driving me round this utopian city in 
his car, showing me the things of which he was justly 
proud—the hospital which is the most modern in the 
Middle East, the free laundries which had recently been 
opened for the benefit of the peasants, the food shops 
in which all prices are fixed weekly by the municipal 
authorities, and the tombs of Persia’s two greatest poets, 
Hafez and Sa’di. An unreal city, Shiraz: a beautiful 
dream of perfection in a country where only too much is 
hideously imperfect. 

Then there was Mohammed, the Kurdish _ truck- 
driver with whom I hitched a lift from Susa, down in 
the desert near the Persian Gulf and the Iraq border, He 
drove me miles out of his way, speaking in bursts. of 
colourful English which he had learned from an American 
in gaol. ‘ You goddam son of a bitch ’,“he would bellow 
out at any convenient passer-by, inspired by many a swig 
of Vodka-Pepsi which we had stopped for on the way. 
When we finally reached a town, Mohammed refused all 
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The Senate building, Teheran, ‘built entirely of marble, much of it imported specially 
from Italy ’ 


The Shah of Persia, accompanied by deed 
ownership to peasants at a ceremony last year near the Caspian Sea 
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payment, and even found me a taxi-driver who turned out to 
be his brother, so he said. He took me on to the next town— 
also free of charge. 

The Persians, contrary to the romantic image of Middle Eastern 
races, are by and large both mild-tempered and tolerant. In 
Esfahan, the old capital, which is full of dazzling blue mosques, I 
was. walking in the bazaar and watching the rows of men hammer- 
ing at huge bronze pots, when I came across a grey-haired Euro- 
pean lady standing at one of the cross-roads, obviously lost. See- 
ing people beginning to 
converge on her, she 
panicked, and began 
darting this way and 
that to get away from 
her would-be helpers. 
Obviously she had been 
brought up to believe 
that every Middle East- 
erm man rapes every 
woman on sight. Apart 
from anything else, 
they would be much 
too polite. 

This Persian toler- 
ance of other races is 
far from being a new 
acquisition, Esfahan, 
the sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century 
capital which has a 
population of some 
500,000, has a Chris- 
tian quarter consisting 
of about 8,500 Ar- 
menians who were 
brought there by one of 
the greatest of the 
Shahs, Shah Abbass, to 
embellish his capital 
in the late sixteenth 
century. They have their own churches, and they have always 
lived unpersecuted as an integral part of the city. What is even 
more extraordinary is that there are also more than 6,000 Jews in 
Esfahan, who have been there since pre-Christian times. Rather 
more recently, the Persians have had to tolerate large communi- 
ties of other foreigners who have no intention of being integrated 
with the country—the Europeans and Americans. Most of them 
(concluded on page 352) 
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The Same flere? 


‘N the course of a broadcast digeaision which Dr. Ernest 
Gellner had with Mr. William H. Whyte, author of the 
book The Organization Man (part of the discussion is pub- 
lished on another page) Mr. Whyte was asked whether he 
thought there were organization men over here, too. He answered 
politely that he would be surprised if there were not. We all 
know the popular picture of the American ‘ organization man’ or 
“ other-directed man’ to use Mr. Riesman’s phrase. He is the 
hearty fellow whom one meets at Country Clubs or cocktail 
parties, who has his traditional jokes and phrases, and whose con- 
versation always tends to veer towards ‘shop’. Fundamentally 
he is an earnest man who takes his job earnestly, who has a 
respect for authority, who aims to sell what he produces, how- 
ever ruthlessly, and tries to keep up with the Joneses. Some 
authors date a change in the American way of life from the time 
when the frontiers were closed or from later when immigration 
was restricted. Afterwards perhaps there was not the same impetus 
offered to the ‘ go-getter” and in the Affluent Society, which has 
existed since the war, men can manage very comfortably indeed 
by being ‘ yes-men’ and not blotting the office copybook. 

Of course, we can detect the same phenomenon over here: 
the loyal trade unionist who does not depart an inch from the 
letter of the law; the salesman instructed in the correct methods, 
often on the basis of information supplied by a computer; the 
Civil Servant or officer of a large organization, who perhaps in 
his youth has chafed at red tape but later wraps it around his 
throat; the professional man, be he doctor or lawyer, who must 


at his peril abide by the rules of his organization. It is not only, 


petty officials who think they know which side their bread is 
buttered. It takes an enlightened leader not to want ‘ yes-men’ 
around him or to rule over men that do not belong to an 


_ Establishment. In the B.B.C. that is certainly an aim. Its present 


Director-General has recently written: 

Though the B.B.C. is now a large and highly organized body 
of 17,000, it is still, I am glad to say, a collection of (often 
recalcitrant, rebellious and self-willed) individuals and a place 
where the individual’s creative talents and professional skills can 


develop and flourish undisturbed by considerations which have. 


nothing to do with broadcasting. 


That i is a notable ideal. 


In another talk which is published in this number Christopher 
Martin lays emphasis on the fact that today we dwell in a world 
of sociology. We measure people not so much by their political 
outlook or their economic background as by their precise place 
in society. We ask ourselves how people will react to a certain 
situation or set of conditions and we think we can forecast the 


answer. Yet surely we are all discrete individuals: and those of 


us who have dull jobs to do and accept them as a predestined 


_ part of life usually find fulfilment in what we do in our leisure 


hours, be it cultivating our gardens or engaging in some more 
rarefied form of hobby. If there is a valid distinction to be 
drawn between the American ‘ organization man’ and ourselves 


it is perhaps that the Britisher is rather more of an amateur, 
rather lazier, somewhat more eclectic in| ‘his tastes. Self-criticism. 


is in our blood. But Mr. Whyte’s book shows it is in the blood 


S: of Americans, also. 


te hig strong. ne ie eee Saat en eae cy 
press. In Italy I/ Tempo called it ‘a grave crime against — 


humanity ’, France’s Lz Figaro thought Mr. Khrushchev had gi 


Aegean would be an ‘ inimical demonstration ’ against neighbour- edi 


way to a gesture of anger, pure and simple, because of the West’s 
firm attitude to his Berlin demands. In Australia the Melbourne 
Herald spoke of Russia’s cynical plan to shock the West and raise 
the price of a peaceful settlement. More interesting was the reac- 
tion of the non-aligned countries, whose leaders had assembled for io 
their conference in Belgrade, A home service commentator on 2S 
Zagreb radio put the Soviet decision at the end of a Rete of see 
mainly Western threats to peace, but added: Ss 


“ 


This latest trend gives a somewhat different accent to the F pre- _ 
viously envisaged rhythm and tone of the conference. — eb 
The Middle East gave wide publicity to the Soviet announce- 
ment. The Cairo Al-Akhbar said it had caused ‘a wave of fear : 
and anxiety ” in the West and throughout the world. It made the 
Belgrade ‘ conference of peace’ all the more timely, since both — ; 
camps hoped that the non-aligned would open a way out of the © 
deadlock. Baghdad’s Al-Akhbar thought the Soviet move was not 
surprising in view of the Berlin crisis; though the United States 
had not resumed testing, it had greatly strengthened its armed 
forces. ‘It was clear from all this that all the powers’ ‘ignored 
their responsibilities to reduce armaments. 

Other Asian and African comment was more pointed, Teheran 
radio said the Soviet Union had disregarded public opinion and 
disappointed belief in its love of peace. Dakar radio (Sénégal) 
reported that the Soviet decision was unpopular in Nigeria, which 
had broken off relations with France because of her Sahara tests; 
Nigerians, it was said, remembered Soviet leaders had been par- | 


ticularly active in condemning France. Meanwhile Peking home 


service declared that China and all ‘ socialist states’ solidly sup- 
ported the Soviet decision to resume tests, as being ‘a powerful 


inspiration to all the peoples striving for world peace’. ae 


East German Deutschlandsender admitted: 


Everyone will understand that the Soviets naturally will not 

let slip from their grasp a military-technical superiority which, 

even at the present stage, is a most formidable factor for the 

preservation of peace — like—for the intimidation of the. F3 

warmongers. ent, 
Warsaw radio seemed more on the defensive when it ee that Cs 
the Western Powers had ‘now donned the garb of mankind’s  _ 
defenders. But their attitude will certainly deceive no one, They 
were silent when France conducted her atomic tests in the Sahara ’. 

On the conference of the non-aligned states the Soviet news 
agency Tass reported journalists. in Belgrade as saying that, if 
the conference was really to play an important part in strengthen- 
ing world peace, “it must discuss the question of the present tense 
situation in Europe in connexion with the intrigues of the im- | 


-perialist forces in West Berlin, and must express its opinion on 


the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany and on the settle- *. 


‘ment of the situation in West Berlin on this basis’, Later Tass" eu 
said that the Soviet statement on the resumption of nuclear fests __ ye 


had torn the mask off the ‘ hypocritical “peacemakers”’ sent by 
the United States and Aa ‘German press to influence the wee 
conference. _ 2s cas : 


Government that the pide Nato. exercises in ‘the ee Si % 


ing communist countries. Greece was warned that she would be Age 
held responsible for any consequences and that the Soviet Union oe 
and other communist states would have to. take Pee eee 
counter-measures ” if the exercises took place. es 
_On the same day the Se ¥ Voice of 


“pars, Fen erg bata . > nas ae ei 
_ *SAPPHO’ AT EDINBURGH PP aie San ; 
{IT WOULD be easy, and not unfair, to praise Mr. Lawrence 
___Durrell’s Sappho, performed by the Bristol Old ‘Vic company 
at the Edinburgh International Festival ’, said HAROLD Hopson 
in “ Arts Review ’ (Scottish Home Service). ‘ Those who fear—or 
_ perhaps hope—that this play will tread the treacherous path of 
sexual perversion may be reassured at once. Sappho lived on the 
_» isle of Lesbos but the meaning which her life and poems have 
__ given to the term Lesbian is not to be found in whatever lexicon 
Mz. Durrell has used for his play. This Sappho is as normal as 
any young Edinburgh lady. If she is destructive she is no more so 
than the jazz fans who have congregated in recent years in the 


ever, destroyed more than furniture. and garden walls. — ; 

Mr. Durrell opposes the contemplative life in the person of 

___ Phaon, a sponge diver, with the life of action as shown in the 

sr warrior-tyrant Pittakos. Pittakos and. Phaon are- brothers—they 
~ are both Sappho’s lovers; and Sappho also has a husband and 
4 j 


js not nearly as interesting as the daily rise and fall of the stock 
: market. In her weariness, only partly solaced by writing poems 
and ‘taking part in intellectual discussion, Sappho brings about 
~~ the downfall and death of both Pittakos and Phaon. This is the 
melancholy but far from negligible burden of Mr. Durrell’s 
play. Neither meditation nor action is of any ultimate value: both 
-_ end in untimely death. = ee 
--—s- * This feeling about life has lasted from before Ecclesiastes 


to the Crazy Gang, who express precisely that in their song, 


“The smoke goes up the chimney just the same”. It is a valid 

foundation on which to build a play, and if we take the intention 

rm for the deed then Sappho is very grand. But, alas, theatrically 

» the piece is not perfect. Sappho brings about the fall of an empire, 

~ but she does it only off-stage. On stage not all Miss Rawlings’s 

finesse and fluttering of white hands and explorations of her 

gravity of voice can make Sappho more than a flux of words. 

Moreover the poetry she speaks has neither the breath-taking 

beauty nor the dramatic force that is required to give poetry its 

stage naturalization papers. Again, Pittakos and Phaon, played 

by Nigel Davenport and Richard Gale, are not evenly matched. 

=< »-Phaon has: a, fatal touch of self-righteousness, while Pittakos’s 

zest, his vulgar relish for life, his sardonic resolution carry one’s 

sympathies with a rush, and unbalance the play. Richard Gale has 
_ produced the play smoothly for the Bristol Old Vic company ’. 


A A HANDSOME TALKER 

_ ©Baby mynah birds are imported from India by the thousands 
through the early summer >, said JOSEPHINE HUNTER in “ Today 2 

(Home Service). “The young birds are known in the trade as 

rte “ gapers”, and the young mynah I 
am looking after for a friend certainly 


= = << 


lives up to this nickname—gaping 
- enormously every time I go into my 
tittle animal room, and shrieking 
loudly. The only way to silence the 
bird is to pop cherries (from which 
the stones have been removed), 
pieces of soft fruit, or ripe apple 
Ne - into its throat. 
- * Young mynahs cost about £6, 
which is a good deal less than most 
parrots. Their new owners have to 
"teach them to talk, of course, as an 
— — adult-bird with a command of lan- 
guage might cost double or treble | 
‘the price of a baby. These birds, — 
when they talk at all, and not all do, 
possess deep, very clear tones, and - : 
“aay accomplished than parrots. ae A 
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= - grounds of Beaulieu Abbey. Margaret Rawlings’s Sappho, how- — 


‘children. Her husband Kreon bores her but not half as much as 
he bores us. His perpetual preoccupation with his material wealth ~ 


fully grown mynah 


I knew a woman in New York who had two mynahs 
coming, complete with Scottish accent. 9 . 

* Mynahs live on soft foods—fruit and prepared insectivorous 
mixture—so they are messy and difficult to keep clean. They 
need large cages furnished with thick perches and deep trays. 


whole television commercials and could sing The Campbells are es 


as 


Margaret Rawlings in the name part of- Lawrence Durrell’s play Sappho 


and Richard Gale as Phaon ; 
; = : Desmond Tripp 


The trays should be kept covered with absorbent paper or saw- 
dust, and they will need cleaning at least once a day. The 
birds drink and bathe a great deal, and must always have 
clean water available, and they should also be given a few meal 
worms every day. | é 

‘ Adult greater hill mynahs are about the size of a jackdaw and 
are extremely handsome—black with a bright orange beak, wing 


patches of white, and yellow wattles, As there are several other 


species of mynah, when buying a bird you should specify that you 
want a greater hill mynah, as these are the best talkers. 
‘The “ gapers ”, it should be remembered, are only babies and 


so need feeding every four hours, but they soon reach the stage 


of being able to pick food from a bowl. Hand taming is: not 
difficult because the young birds are-so greedy; they will fly on 
to any hand provided the fingers are holding food. —The mynah’s 
training as a talking bird should be started as early as possible. It 
is best to start with one word, such as * Hello! ’, and when the 

; bird has mastered that, more ambi- 
tious remarks can be tried’. 


FECKLESS YOUTH 

‘There is no substantial difference 
between the kind of feckless be- 
haviour practised by young people in 
East Europe and that practised in 
the West’, said IAN McDouGALL, 
B.B.C. correspondent in Central 
Europe, speaking in ‘From Our 
Own Correspondent’ (Home Ser- 
vice). ‘All Iron Curtain countries 
have what Moscow calls the “jet 
set” with their raoonlight bathing 
and double scotches, the “ stilyagi ” 
with their tight trousers and duck- 
tail hair-dos, and the less distinctive 
mob of youths of all ages who deal 
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in the black marker and use their 

mood takes them. 

_ ‘In January this year Komsomolan ye 
a youth paper, sent out a questionnaire to 
questions as: “What do you think of 
on you personally have a purpose in life? ” 
it published some candid answers. One rl wrote: 
teen, but I am apathetic and indiffere everything around me. 
___ Among young people there’s a lack of purpose. Each lives for the 
day, and when the day has passed, one just Eeayss: MN ee 


g eration?” “Do 


> 


Se 
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ness’. The explanation is that young people have no place to go. 

\ In our district there’s one movie-theatre. The large building 

cb named the House of Culture is almost always closed. Then some- 

body says: ‘Would you like to come with us and celebrate a 

birthday?’ It’s not difficult to imagine what this birthday is. 

Then everything begins—indifference, pessimism, distrust of 

people; it seems to me that everyone is striving after something, 
if not after something good, then after something bad”. 

_--_-—- * This, and dozens of statements to the same effect, from youth 

all over the Soviet bloc is, in one sense, a clear echo of youthful 

_ nihilism from almost any century. Today, Marxism is not 

alone in failing to supply spiritual values as well as material ones, 

_, and boredom, too much money, and the effects of the war 
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in the West. . a = 


_ Germany, the Wirtschaftswunder—the economic miracle—but 
_____ also the country above all others in Europe where conscience is 
Sa struggling with its past. Not long ago, in response to a question- 


-rities made the point that children of refugee parents commit 
proportionately fewer offences than children who have never left 
West Germany, and this despite official fears that, because of their 

poverty and sense of uprootedness, the reverse would prove to 
-be the case. The conclusion was drawn that family ties and, 
oe hence, parental discipline, grow tighter in the shadow of crisis. 

_ ‘This seems to contradict the common theory that young people 


— 


a 


_ who behave badly do so as an expression of revolt against 
_-——sworid tensions. It suggests, rather, that an overdeveloped sense 
ne. > of security impels some young people to express in violence 
Be a latent human instinct to upset the | established order of 
cn things. 
ae ret: 
a oe ‘It is a notable fact that Sweden, which is both an advanced 
a <5 
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And then, oddly enough, 
“T am nine- | 


% The female Blondin crossing the Thames from Battersea to Cremorne pleasure gardens on a tightrope * s, 
_ a contemporary impression 


are all demoralizing factors in communist countries as well as | 


“Recently, however, I have been spending some time in West. 


naire on juvenile crime set by the Council of Europe, the autho- 


journey. rrr 


for het customers the * gra 
“plished in 1861. 


“100, that the one time when t pos wal 
seemed to be dropping was wh Ea 
as aresult of the Koreanwar, Le 
‘In its report last year the Council of es asked tha 
one caccpien tee increase i in ect serfs in the | 


ye 


This is also true of countries behind the Iron Curtain. Poi 


‘that pee account fond sl SIX Dig 7, 
per cent. of those summoned to oe : 
the courts. So far as much of ess 
_ northern and eastern Europe i tt Se 


* 


aa. connexion aeecatl inter- ‘a 
national tension and the crime fr 
figures, with the figures sighing’ 
when tension rises. In other 
words, “ teddy-boyism ” may 
be: a substitute for soldiering. — 
This is perhaps the clearest 
_ generalization which emerges 
from the many — contributory _ 
_ factors on both sides of the Tron 
Curtain ’. 
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SELINA’S FEAT 2 WAZ. Saeiees ’ 
©The girl who achieved the 
remarkable feat of crossing the sree 
Thames on a tightrope’, said — 
“ANTONY ~HipPisLtey’ COXEin=-9 "> 
a talk in the Home Service, — | 
“was Selina Young, aged nine-— 
teen. Her grandfather was a 
showman who had a famous 
theatrical booth known as Old 

-Wild’s, and her father was one 

of the musicians in the band 

there. She studied rope-dancing | 

in England and on the Con- 

tinent, and in 1861 was Hepked to cross the —Thames from 
Battersea to the pleasure gardens at Cremorne. _ 

“The impresario who engaged her was an odd character atta isis 
E. T. Smith. He was the son of an admiral but started his career Pee 
as a Bow-street runner. After becoming bailiff and auctioneer he 
bought a public house, where he dressed up all his barmaids in 
bloomers as a publicity stunt. He would turn his hand to anything 
—from running a song-and-supper room in the Strand to owning 
The Sunday Times. Whenever he made a bid for a new Pie ye 
ject he would flaunt.a £1,000 note—which, incidentally, he hired — 
from a moneylender for £1 a day. The Cremorne pleasure 
gardens gave him scope for all this originality, and one of his = — 
first ideas was to book | Selina to. cross the Thames six times - 
on a tightrope. ; > : 


“The first attempt was a failure. Two-thirds of the way across 
Selina found that the guy ropes were insecure, and she had to slide — Ar 
down one of them to the safety of a boat. It was said that a thief ny 
had cut the guy ropes during the night to steal the lead with = 


which they were weighted. But later, when the guy ropes had been ore? 
repaired, watched by 20,000 people, Selina successfully completed : 
the feat, “ To behold her a says a contemporary account, “as she 
stands midway between either shore, with Old Father Thames aes 
rolling sedately beneath, is at once a grand and fearsome sight ”. = 
It is reported that she took Seven minutes for the 666-yards | iy 


‘Poor Selina! Her ropeLdaues days did not last long. 
fell soon after she crossed the Thames, and when she c 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital one of her legs was thr 
than the other. But an appeal pesocdatincted ine broug! 
£300; and “ies this she can : arri 
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Professor Briggs has been appointed Professor of History and like all our students, in short, whatever their specialism, to share 


ea Dean of Social Studies in the new University of Sussex at Brighton 


exciting process. Until recently whole centuries have gone 
by without any new universities at all being created, yet 
university expansion, and behind this there are powerful social 
_ and educational pressures. — As numbers increase, new kinds of 

‘students are being recruited to the universities, many of them from 


- naturally changes the whole texture of universities. 


Be for new graduates is being generated by organizations which 

+ previously did not choose to employ university graduates at all. 

Against this setting, university expansion, I suggest, should not 

merely involve an inflation of the existing pattern of university 

structure or a multiplication of the exisiting kind of university 

degree courses. 

to turn out enormous numbers of specialists with specialist degrees 

will neither capture the full interest of individuals engaged in 

- this new kind of educational activity nor serve the real needs of 

the community in what is bound to be a period of great social 
and economic changes. ‘ . 

Breaking Down Artificial Divisions 
Yet, apart from these outside pressures which are influencing 
‘the supply and the demand for undergraduates and graduates, 


there are also powerful educational arguments within the univer- 


. sities for breaking down some of the artificial dividing lines which 

exist there between different academic subjects—for redrawing, 

if you like, the whole map of learning, and for revivifying among 

university undergraduates themselves a sense of imagination and 
discovery. Paes j 

All these ideas from outside and inside universities are influenc- 

_ ing the new University of Sussex which opens its doors in October. 

Without seeking to aim at novelty for novelty’s sake, this university 

will be organized on different lines from most existing universities. 

For example, instead of : 

subjects are concentrated under departmental heads, it will have 

schools of studies where different studies will be developed in 

_. gelation to each other. Among these schools of studies will be one 

concerned specifically with the study of Europe. A second school 

will centre on Britain and the United States, and ultimately there 

will be one centring on Africa and Asia also, This third school 

_ has already attracted a great deal of public interest. “ 

, Within each of these schools there will be a place for a number 

of subjects—for y 

_ figure in all the schools; for languages; for philosophy; for litera- 

ture; and for such social studies as economics, politics, sociology, 

and geography. I myself will be Dean of the School of Social 

Studies. It will be necessary in this school, as in the others, to 

major in a particular discipline, thereby gaining the real benefits 

of specialization, and yet at the same time to study the social and 

intellectual bearings of the specialized discipline; that is to say, to 

see it in its whole context. sae sable 

Perhaps it will be possible as the schools of science and techno- 

~ logy take shape in the future for students in the school of Afro- 

; Asian studies, for example, to major not in history or in politics 

_——or_ in economics but in technology. Certainly all engineers. will 

| have the chance of doing some economics, and all art students will 

be required to study some philosophy. We hope, also, in all our 

schools, to confront the facts and problems of the contemporary 

a _ world and to study them in some kind of perspective. We would 
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“\HE birth of a new university is a complicated and 


we are living now at last in a period of unprecedented 


__- homes-where there has been no previous experience of university © 
_ life, and where there has been no tradition. of learning. ‘This 


/ ” 
The national economic situation is changing, too. New kinds 
of graduates are in demand on all sides, and much of this demand | 


There is a case for radical rethinking. Merely — 


having departments where specialized — 


example, for history, my own subject, which will 


. 5 
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Today — 
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much of their work in common and to Break down the cultural » 
barriers between academic subjects. 
those between arts and science. These have been talked of at 
great length in récent years, and another new university, that of 
North Staffordshire, has bravely and vigorously stormed them. 
But there are many other barriers too between subjects—between 
arts and social studies, for example, or even between different 
social studies. These barriers may be as dangerous as the better 


‘publicized barriers between the arts and sciences. We want to 


experiment with linked subjects of various kinds within schools — 
and between schools. We hope that as we do this we shall be able ~ 
to provide the benefits of specialist and of general education. — 


A Challenging Combination ; . 
This is the kind of combination which, I suggest, will be most 
challenging to the new kind of student who is being thrown up 


in existing social circumstances, It will force him to think rather 


than drown him in a specialism which he probably will not even 
follow in later life. It is also a combination which, I suggest, 
will be of interest to those who are making the new demands for 
university graduates, for organizations which themselves are 
demanding something more than mere specialists—the Civil 


_ Service, for example, and business, which has talked a great deal 


along these lines. ote 

I like to think, too, that this is the kind of combination which 
will be valuable for future teachers in schools. An academic 
subject like my own, history, far too easily becomes conventional. 
It also becomes extremely insular. I hope that a student majoring 
in history, to take this as one example of a major subject, will be — 


able to take his part in the fascinating process already begun in 
_ some schools of making an understanding of history more relevant 


to the world in which we are living at the present time. 

But starting a new university is not merely a matter of planning 
a new curriculum, We also hope at the beginning of our venture 
to pay special attention to ways of learning, I say ways of learning 
rather than ways of teaching, for universities are places where 
students must and should learn a great deal for themselves. We 
hope from the start to introduce a tutorial system, where all ~ 
students will get the benefits of individual teaching and of teach- 
ing in small groups, where they will do regular written work and 
where they will engage in genuine intellectual exchanges with 


‘their tutors. Some critics consider tutorial systems to be organized 


spoon-feeding. At Brighton we certainly do not envisage them 
at all in this way. We want to encourage students to think for 
themselves, not merely to accept what they are told or what they 
read. We want their arguments, however, to be -subjected to 
tough examination. Tutorials perform this function. They also _ 
allow for guidance about what to read and discussions about what_ 


- to write. 


New Techniques of Study 

Given this view of ways of learning, lectures become ancillary 
to tutorials. Seminar and study groups will also be a regular part 
of the programme, particularly in the study of linked subjects 
between different specialisms and of common subjects between 
schools. We hope in the seminars to be able to bring together 
different approaches to common problems, We want to combine 
this emphasis on individual education with the use of some of the 
new techniques of study which are being tried out in other parts 
of the world, notably in the United States—the use of our own 
mimeographed materials, for example, which we will produce our- 
selves, use ourselves, and discard ourselves, and the building 
up of an undergraduate working library on the lines of the 
Lamont library at Harvard. 


Among these barriers are 
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ae - background of a national policy desigr ned ‘to 
_ student numbers. Can these two obj 


tropical rain forest of 


_-a term which includes most 


_ sizeable deserts. This is the 


“Individual eaaeaen therefore, is” our 


sgotogether? = 


I believe that given full governme: 
absolutely indispensable, they can | 


r to our educational or 


in the community, and involve a good deal of community waste. 
I regard the national burst of university expansion at the present 
time, unlike some professors, as a most exciting venture, if we 
can combine these two objectives together. Some people inside 
the universities at the. present time are afraid of increased student 
numbers, and fear what they call a diminution in quality. This 


13 far from being my own view. The increase in the number of 


university students in recent years has been drawn from a 
dwindling age-group of boys and girls between seventeen and 
twenty. During the next few years the size of this pool will 


increase because of changes in the structure of our population: - 
But, apart even- from this population change, there are under- 
standable social pressures, with which I-sympathize, making for 


greater numbers of university students also, More parents than 
ever before are wanting their children to go to universities. 

In the past we have had too few university students in Britain, 
Certainly we have had far fewer than in many other countries. 


Consequently, we have not always made the best use of people — 


with ability. Moreover we have not made our own community 
in the past fully aware of what universities mean. I am constantly 
struck by the fact that there are still large numbers of people 
in Britain who have only the haziest idea of what universi- 
ties are. They think of them as superior schools or sometimes 
as superior playgrounds. ‘They have no more idea of what 
it is to be a university student than in distant peace-time 


and community support, b 
d must if the university — 
expansion is to be worth while. Merely to increase the number ~ 
of title-holders to degrees is no answer 
social or economic problems. Indeed, it could create new conflicts — 


_ and its character the Univer 


It is importan 
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| said about the map 
s of scholars more Aan niliar 
ce of post-graduate. education eae: 
t-graduates in a university enlivens - 
id _quickens the sense of discovery. — 
The university is not then simply communicating inherited know- 
ledge; it is also making néw knowledge. Because of its location 
of Sussex should be able to attract 
good people from all parts of the world to pursue research 
projects of many kinds within easy reach of London libraries and 
research institutions. 

These are some of my ideas and hopes about ee new university 
on the eve of its foundation. They are shared by my colleagues. 
We are starting very modestly indeed, in October of this "year, 
with four professors, four lecturers, and fifty students in two large 
nineteenth-century houses in Brighton, The development 01.8 <6 
site outside the town will come later, a magnificent site which 
offers many opportunities. - What we can do in the first pioneer | 
year and in the later years of rapid growth which will follow — 
will rightly be regarded as a test case of the resilience of British — 
universities and, incidentally, of British institutions as a whole 
to develop in rapidly changing circumstances.—Home Service 


Wild Life in African Economy — 


By F. fie ee DARLING: 
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HE immensity of Africa is one of those facts we take 
_ for granted without really grasping its reality: 7,000 

miles from Dakar on the Atlantic coast to the Horn of 

Africa which is far east of Suez, twice as far as from 
London to New York; then 7,000 miles again from the Medi- 
terranean coast to the Cape of Good Hope, 11,000,000 square 
miles in all. Fortunately, I can cut ou a good half of this area 
to discuss an accepted 
entity of ‘Africa south of 
the Sahara’ which includes 
the newly emergent West 
African States, the new 
republics of the French } 
Community between Lake 
Chad and the Congo, the 
southern Sudan, British § 
East Africa, and all to the § 
south. . 

This Africa contains 


immense age, vast areas of 
what is usually called bush, 


things between good forest 
and dry acacia scrub; there 
are also large swamps and 


Africa of the ‘long grass’ 
such as Hyparrhenia and 
Echinochloa into which, 
half a century ago, one 
would have romantically 


disappeared. The areas of Jong-grass plains in the Sudan have 
to be experienced to be believed: one insignificant little plain 
of long grass I crossed in the wet season in northern Rhodesia 
took three days to walk through. I remember how the elephants 
moved like ships on a sea because their legs were hidden, and 
only the tips of the horns of those big bee the eland, 
showed aboye the flowers of the grass. 
There are also Foals 
grass plains, notably the 
Serengeti of Tanganyika, 
and areas of light, short- 
grass bush such as the 
exhilarating 1,000 - mile 
_ stretch between the western 
Sudan and northern — 
Nigeria, rounding north: 
about theshuge swamp sys 
tem of Lake Chad. Itison 
the short-grass plains of the 
Serengeti and in Bechu- — 
_analand that the remaining = 
very large herds of wilde- ee 
beest and zebra are to be re 
seen; and the ecologist in 
‘the cues ze his knowle 


aid 


_-_- double-fenced national 
parks existing primarily 
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 tentially large tourist 


- the wonder of it all. | 


dream of the past and 
of a fast-disappearing 


_. the news with its emer- 
gent nationalisms, tech- 


think of an Africa of 


which the wild life has 


‘ _ way many people would 


# 


Africa was reasonably explored. 

I have used the word ‘explore’, and perhaps it can lead me 
into discussion of an aspect of Africa as yet little understood. 
My Africa is the naturalist’s place of wonder. It is the best of all 
Africas: how deeply I enjoy it; but in this day and age one 
suffers as deeply as one enjoys. There are no geographical secrets 
to be discovered in Africa any more—but the field of exploration 
is still there, in that new horizons of knowledge and understanding 
await us in Africa. My naturalist’s Africa is almost a new con- 
tinent, defining the habitats I have mentioned—and many more 
besides—and how a habitat is really a living community, not a 
world of organisms living in competition with each other, but 
a world in which plants and animals have adapted to their 
situation, and thereafter are living unconsciously co-operating 
to maintain the biological community to which they belong. The 
farther I see into this Africa the more deeply moved I am by 


This naturalist’s world of Africa, in which you will say I am 
losing myself in a ast reel sire 


present: what has all 
this to do with the 
Africa that is stirring 


nological aspirations, 
and tragic growing- 


pains? Must we not. 


men, of vast food- 
growing schemes in 


no place except in 


as attractions for a po- 


industry? This is the 


“as some did in 


Aerial view of lechwe antelope in the swamps between the Zambesi and Chobe rivers in south-west Africa 


years. That tragedy of the eighteen-eighties happened before - 


Rhinoceros, which ‘has a special capacity for eating coarse and spiny food’, making a meal 
. 7 from a thorn bush in east Africa 


the later nineteen-forties, when the gigantic fiasco of the 
Tanganyika groundnut scheme disclosed an Africa not willing to 
exude limitless quantities of vegetable oils at the command of 
political planners. 

There is a common general notion in Britain, and it is current 
in the United States too, that Africa is the planet’s ripe plum, 
just waiting to be plucked to supply the nations of the world 
with an extraordinary variety of organic products arising from 
the happy conjunction of high temperature and much water and 
light. My own notion, as a land-use ecologist, is that Africa is a 
continent poor in many kinds of natural resources, and that it will 
never be the great bread and margarine basket which the poli- 
ticians hope for and about which there is published much 
journalistic nonsense passing as economics. One must come out 


of the dream world of what it is thought that science can do, 


even in the most refractory habitats, and ask what Nature, in the 

shape of fundamental laws, will endure in any habitat. Few parts 

of Africa will withstand much ‘ pushing around ’, and my opinion 

is that recent scientific advance in land-use policy in Africa has 

shown this fact much 
more than hidden it or 
disguised it. 

I said a few parts 
of Africa could be 
changed and made per- 
haps incredibly produc- 
tive: take the example 
of the Gezira scheme in 
the Sudan where, in 
the wedge of country 
above the junction of 
the Blue and White 
Niles, there are 
1,000,000 acres of long 
staple cotton growing 
on what was semi- 
desert. _How beautiful 
in its essential simpli- 
city was this British- 
conceived scheme: the 
steeper-running Blue 
Nile passes through 


ag psig higher uae Boe: i ana 
the water is led by irrigation channels 
the almost arid plains to the White Ni 
is made to bloom. There was nothing w with the colluvial 

plain; all it needed was water. This was a big but simple 

_ change that brought about a productivity which sustains the 
Sudan economically. 
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There are the cocoa and oil-nut soils ie West Africa and the 


; Congo, the mixed farming lands of the White Highlands and 
__ the Kikuyu Reserve in Kenya, the coffee lands of the Chagga in 
_. Tanganyika, the sugar-cane flats of the Mozambique, the maize 


fields of the Rhodesias, and the favoured farms of Natal and the 


Cape—but to scale on a map they look very small. What about 
_ much of the rest of Africa south of the Sahara? Consider, for 


_ northwards. into Tanganyika and even farther: the rocks of the 
Basement Complex are old and acid, and the soils lying on 
them are old and quite different from those of temperate regions. 
They are generally covered with bush which protects them, but 
if these red soils are bared and cultivated they soon lose ‘their 

a organic matter and crumb structure. The African has been well 

_-—-— aware of this empirically, and has farmed by: shifting cultiva- 

_ tion. This chitemene system of cutting and burning the bush 

over perhaps one to three acres; cultivating in the ash for two 
or three years, was true conservation, not a primitive agriculture 
to be despised. Under such a system peoples shifted about their 
territories and the wild game existed outside the cultivations, 


causing a certain amount of trouble no doubt, but the African ; 


had plenty of time for scaring away the Eame, and the animals 
also provided meat. 


: Embattled against Nature 

Ly ‘My feeling i is that the Anglo-Saxon is always prone to embattle 
as himself against nature rather than to work with nature. Perhaps 
B this suits his innate puritanism and he feels a sense of moral 
_-_-__ Catharsis in clearing away bush and wild animals. But the results 
_in various parts of the world in the attempts to farm or keep 
domesticated animals on marginal and sub-marginal lands are 
disastrous. Sometimes, as in a geographical valley system of poor 
soil, small areas of excellent alluvial soil may be found along 
a, the one permanent river, and the development-minded agricul- 
¥ _ turist pounces upon them, completely disregarding the fact that 
_---—-—-—scihe: is more or less sterilizing the back country because the wild 
a __—-« grazing animals are denied access to the river flats, and the 
ie animals must be destroyed in any case because they interfere 
ee, with agriculture. Again, the tsetse fly occupies from 2,000,000 to 
=>". 4,000,000 square miles of Africa, and because it carries the 


land to cattle. Wild game are unaffected. So for forty years 
ood there have been policies of game extermination and various 
Ei degrees of bush clearing to push back the tsetse fly. No one has 
; as yet dared to set the costs against the profits from cattle, but 
most people are assured that it must be right to fight the fly. 


The wild life of Africa has taken a most dreadful punishment 


a 

; 

= in the last twenty years, and we are now wondering if much of 
; ; it is going to survive for posterity. 

ae loss and the moral degradation of allowing this to happen are 
x incalculable. Time after time someone rises in the public place 
Bi “Well, if I have to choose 


and says fatuously in extenuation: 

_ between animals and people, I choose people’. And that’s that. 

ie - The ecologist has an answer: that the choice is not animals 
; or people, but a land of people deprived of the natural resource 

of its animal life, or people with animals, realizing their greater 


a fullness of life in living as an integrated biological community. 
a This realization has come, but desperately late and extremely 
ae slow in permeating the administrative structure. 

a Briefly, the story runs like this: ecologists are now fairly well 
i _ agreed that the natural biological community to which any habitat 
“=r attains is that representing the maximum turnover or circulation 


of energy. This climax community is reached through. stages of 


te succession of progressive complexity, and complexity in bio- 

es: logical communities means that the possible niches of - activity 

- in the conversion cycle of matter are being filled. There is no 

47 - wastage and there are no bottlenecks to rapid conversion, One 
, * ae ‘ x ; 
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example, the high plateau which stretches from South Africa 


a _ protozoan organisms responsible for trypanosomiasis denies the - 


The aesthetic and scientific — 


_ Kenya is suffering from the distance from markets, 


_senseless- slaughter of game animals 
gangs, which is at present being winked at, despit 


of them, ranging in size fr 

antelope. Each of these anim. 
own way;.none does exactly t 
is a pathmaker opening bush t 


lephant 
and if thins bush — es ee 
and tops trees so that they shoot out foliage at a lower level, to 


oe ee 
be eaten by lesser browsers. The rhinoceros has a ‘special ay 
capacity for eating coarse and spiny fodder. The hippopotamus — hee 
is an amphibious bulldozer and drainage engineer, doing a 
thoroughly good job in lakes and rivers, maintaining an open-— 

water system. The host of antelopes, such as eland, topi, wilde- - 
beest, hartebeest, roan, impala, cob, kudu, and a score.more, — a 
cover a wide range of grazing and browsing. The lechwe ante- — 
lope actually grazes inundated flood plains, and the situtunga — 
lives on the floating veges of papyrus and as sedges and 
grasses. 


A Delicate Balance Upset 


Imagine the efficiency with which the veaethon is used, 
every aspect exploited but never exhaustively, by this wide ' 
spectrum of hoofed animals: then think again of clearing them 
away and replacing them by a narrowed spectrum of two or three 
domesticated animals. No wonder this delicately balanced, rather 
brittle African bush breaks down under a grazing regime which 
is at the same time incomplete in utilization yet exhaustive in 
its demands. In country which cannot receive hard work, skill, 
and capital in changing the limitations of soil and vegetation, 
protein production under the natural fauna is ‘much greater than 
under cattle, sheep, and goats. This does not mean to say 
that we can easily collect as big a crop of meat from the wild 
stocks, but there are probably ways in which we could take. 
a harvest if we went to some trouble to work them out. If the 
poorer and the impossible cattle country were considered as 
valuable wild-life range, and we were to manage it as such, 
we should be conserving both the stocks of animals and ‘their grat 
habitat. The African peoples would receive: from their wild — ‘ 
lands the maximum protein crop these lands could yield, and 
there is general acceptance that animal protein is hardest to 
come by in nutrition. . 3 
Agronomic opinion in Africa is Sea tatty coming round to. 
the view that even on definite cattle-ranch country in the 
Rhodesias and Kenya it is better to have game present on the 
cattle range. Competition is slight compared with the comple- Ds 
mentary quality of range use attained, and even the disease — 
factor is much less important than was thought formerly. Research — 
is going on now in methods of census, the dynamics of popula- 
tions, harvesting, utilization and storage, as well as on the 
botanical side. Ecological research is slow perforce, and there 
is still a large body of agricultural and administrative opinion to 
convince. 
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Harvesting the Hippo 
A few harvesting schemes have actually begun: “the most as 
successful of them has been of hippopotamus in the Queen — : 
Elizabeth National Park and Kasenga Channel in Uganda. Un- “ton 

critical protection had resulted in such a large hippo popula- 

tion that the pasturage was endangered. Now 500 to 1,000 “a 
hippo are being harvested annually for food. The Gulana River , 
elephant scheme has run into trouble from drought and in- 
elasticity of administration, and wildebeest and zebra harvesting as 232 
in the Samburu country in the Northern Frontier: Province of 4 
The meat is 

being dried into biltong, which does not find much favour as. 5 
with many Africans. Growing-pains, however, are to be e: ed, 
and the first big step in this more ecological handling | of ‘the — a 
wild lands of Africa is to convince administrations and stop the — 
“by organized « ial 


things being said on paper, and the slaughter Ft 
destruction of habitat being committed in the 
control. me i Ear ea ai Dees * 
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of the Future 


J. BRUCE-GARDYNE on Siberia 


O most people in western Europe Siberia 
still means much what Ultima Thule 
meant to the Romans: the extreme border- 
land of human existence. But we also 
know that in recent years this vast area, four times : 
the size of western Europe, has been held up to }j gy 
the young people of Russia as the land of the g 
future, awaiting for them to develop it, like 
America’s Far West at the end of the fast century. 
My principal reason for including Siberia in my 
tour of the Soviet Union was, therefore, to see 
which picture more closely resembled reality. 
The first discovery I made on arrival in Irkutsk 
was that it is extremely difficult to grasp that one 
has arrived in the depths of Siberia at all. Irkutsk 
is only 300 miles from the borders of Mon- 
golia, and about twice as far from Moscow as 
London is. The journey by jet aeroplane should 
take about the same length of time as the journey 
from London to Moscow: but in fact the London- 
Moscow trip had taken more than four times as 
long, as we had been held up for twenty-four hours 
in Prague by bad weather. Once we reached Irkutsk 
I found that the air was a little colder, there was 
rather more snow, and the wooden houses in which 
most of the population live have rather more ela- 
borately-decorated door-posts and window-lintels 
than the wooden houses in the back streets of 
Moscow. But I found the same heavy groups of 
pre-war administrative buildings in the centre of the town, and 
although the Mongolian racial strains from across the border are 
in evidence, the population is predomifiantly Russian, not Asiatic. 
But Irkutsk is not a typical Siberian town. It is in fact one of 
the oldest Russian outposts in the East. It was founded as a 
trading centre at the end of the seventeenth century, and it had a 
population of 40,000—exiles and descendants of exiles—before 
the Revolution, with its own opera house and high schools. The 


ug 


The Angara river, near Bratsk 


Karl Marx Street, Irkutsk, Siberia 


Pioneers’ Palace is housed in the former mansion of a wealthy 
merchant who made a fair effort to copy the creature comforts 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg. The population of Irkutsk today 
numbers 350,000, but most of them are Siberians by birth, and 
one looks in vain for the young man who has ‘ gone East’. Apart 
from the central squares and the big new housing blocks which are 
going up round the suburbs, one has the impression that the city 
has not changed greatly since the revolution. 

I had my first taste of 
the ‘new’ Siberia when I 
went to see the officers of 
the Irkutsk Regional Eco- 
nomic Council. Here I 
was read a lecture on the 
economic potential of the 
region, which is indeed 
impressive. It includes 
Russia’s biggest gold- 
mines; the Gelyesnagorsk 
iron ore deposits, which in 
places yield ore with an 
iron content as high as 89 
per cent; what are des- 
cribed as ‘ colossal ’ quan- 
tities of bauxite and 
other aluminium raw 
materials; huge deposits 
of mica and graphite; and 
8,000,000,000 cubic metres 
of timber—not to mention 
that valuable foreign cur- 
rency earner, the sable. 
And this is only one corner 
of the vast Siberian land- 
mass. Further east lie the 
diamond mines of Yakutia, 


(concluded on page 352) 


HEADLINES — 
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: August 30-September aie 


‘Foreign ‘Ministers of Britain, the Unitedm 
, aa France, and Western Germany are 
to meet in Washington on September 14 
to discuss Berlin 

‘Another. ‘stalemate reached at Geneva con- 
rr ference-on banning of nuclear tests 


as Macmillan refuses request by Mr. 


Dried ational Independence Party, for 
an inquiry into the recent disturbances in 


- Pag, 
= : a 


"Thursday, AG diate 31 


Russia announces that she is to resume the 

_ testing of nuclear "weapons 

. The police investigate an anonymous letter 
offering. to return the missing Goya por- 
‘trait “of the Duke of Wellington if 
£140, 000 i is paid to charity 


Friday, September 1 


(The United States says that Rise has 

exploded a nuclear device in the atmo- 
sphere over Central Asia 

Hampshire wins county cricket champion- 

_ ge-35 pest time 


The opening session of the conference of twenty-four © uncommitted ’ nations held in Parliament House, Belgrade 
on September 1. Many of the speakers, including President Tito of Yugoslavia (who is seen, inset, delivering hi 
opening: address), President Nasser of the United Arab Republic, and Mr. Nehru, the Indian ie ei 

deplored Russia’s action in resuming nuclear tests : : 


- 


. Saturday, seit ember 2 


oT he Soviet Union, replying to the Western 
Powers’ Notes on right of access by air ~ 
to thes Berlin, again accuses the West of 
ning the city into ‘a base for sabotage 
. and other subversive activities’ 


_ Margaret White, aged 17, becomes youngest 
5 Pefson to swim English Channel 


ois 
a 


Susy > 


Sunday, September 3 


= Mr. “Macmillan and President Kennedy, 
4 ,, in a joint statement, propose to Mr. 
- Khrushchev that their three Govern- 

ments, in order to protect mankind from 
¥ pollution and to reduce international 
¥ tension, should agree not to conduct 
_ further nuclear tests in the atmosphere ' 
Congress confirms election of 
~ Senhor | Goulart as President and promul- — 
be oe gates. ‘Parliamentary constitution 


3 es ia, Bo pecaber 4 

The ss 3 .U.C., on opening day at Portsmouth, 
votes bya majority of 6,585,000 to expel” 
” thie Electrical Trades Union 

The “United States says that Russia has 

ried out another nuclear test in the 

atmosphere 


States to resume: nuclear tests in 

Beory and underground with no 
+ 

Gaulle urges the Western 

3 to take a firm line with Russia 


r 


ing. to. join the Common Market Last week eighty-one passengers, some of ‘them British, were stranded all night in cabins belonging de 


Burnham Committee unable to agree over Blanc cable suey before being rescued. A photograph taken by a survivor after a jet —— had hit the 
teachers’ pay claim and thus caused the accident in which six passengers were killed | f q 


aa . id ’ q tees 
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Members of the Committee of 100 (an anti-nuclear weapon organization) leaving the 
Soviet Embassy in London on September 1 after delivering a letter of protest against 
Russia’s decision to resume nuclear tests 


ks passing through Pembroke on their way to Castlemartin last 
inday a number of young people started a ‘march’ from Coventry 
emartin to protest against German’soldiers training in Wales 


The ‘Blue Streak’ rocket on view at the Farnborough Air Show this week. Originally planned 
tellite-launcher. A mirror 


a has been fitted beneath the base of the launcher to enable visitors to see the mechanism 


ttending a conference at New College, Oxford, on ‘Tensions in 
1t’ last week. On the right is Sir Andrew Cohen (United King- ue Streak” ro 
to Mr. S. Adebo of Nigeria (wearing robes); behind is Signor as a ballistic missile, it may now be developed as the first stage of a sa 


Ortona (Italy) with M. d’Arbussier (Senegal) 


‘psa ago Bratsk was a huddle of ie 
as in the depths of the taiga, or Siberian 
st, 600 miles down the Angara river to the 
th-west of Irkutsk. Today it is a settlement 
of 40,000 people, and before the end of the 
year they will celebrate the opening of the first 
section of what will eventually be the largest 
hydro-electric power station in the world. 
ee The average age of the inhabitants is said 
to be under thirty. The leading engineer, who | 
acts as a guide to visitors, a bright-eyed thirty- 
‘one year old, suitably named Spartak, hailed 
— s: ovipinally from the Volga region. He received 
his training in Leningrad, and came straight out 


sg 7 


a oS to Bratsk on qualification when work on the - 


dam started. He will stay there until it is finished 
4% in 1964 or 1965. Then he will move on to 
another new project. His wife is a trained geo- 
-__ Jogist, and is therefore apparently happy to 
follow him from one pioneer settlement to 
another. Pe 

_ Mr. Spartak is typical of the young men the 
cat ee Government wants to attract to the 
development of Siberia: 


| ‘new frontier’. Admittedly a great effort has 
a been made to equip Bratsk with the amenities 
* of a modern town: the wooden houses are well — 


a a five round the oil refinery in Abadan, whose 


¥ _ European sector has grown into a city 
4 of Ideal Homes which nobody wants to live in: 
f- 


and with temperatures of 120 degrees in the 
_ shade, and a sickly smell of oil everywhere, 
_ who can wonder? By way of contrast, I came 
across a community of Frenchmen at the other 
end of the country, who have been constructing 
one of Persia’s new dams in the Alburz Moun- 
tains near the Caspian. In the course of five 


up in this gale-swept wilderness, the road zig- 


- lows from whose windows drifted the. smell of 
“Gauloises cigarettes and Camembert cheese, and 
the shrill, clear sound of French children’s voices, 
while Stitside each bungalow a Citroen Deux 
- Chevaux seemed to be waiting to be driven down 


mayor of this exported city, a Monsieur 
‘Trouche, who welcomed me to Harzaville. 
; But. between the Alburz Mountains and 
____ Abadan you would be hard put to it to find 
‘ any other sizeable European community. In 
_ most places I was alone as a foreigner, and it 
was then that I appreciated how easily the 
Persians accept people different from themselves. 
_ Even in the remotest villages I met less curiosity 
than I would have expected in the south of Italy 
3e ‘or in Spain, When I tried to reach Susa, in the 
south-west, I boarded a makeshift bus. which 
. was packed with pilgrims travelling to the tomb 


tough, rootless, brim- 
ming over with enthusiasm for Mr. Khrushchev’s” 


____ built, and the settlement is shortly to have its 


. years or so a complete Alpine village has grown 


gagging up a mountain-side past wooden bunga- 


to Grenoble for the afternoon. There was even a - 


But it is the challenge of the new development 
which undoubtedly attracts Mr. Spartak and 
those like him. During the early stages of build- 
ing the dam, they apparently plunged into the 


icy waters of the Angara to help settle the piers” 


into place. Every ton of concrete used -in build- 
ing the dam has to be pre-heated during the 
winter and rushed to the dam by lorry before 
it can cool, and the caissons into which it is 
poured incorporate electrodes to keep the tem- 
‘perature above fifteen degrees centigrade for a 
week after each pouring, to give the concrete 
time to set. ; 

‘For the climate still dominates everything in 
_ Siberia. Last winter was a mild one, but the 


thermometer often falls to minus sixty degrees 


Fahrenheit at Bratsk—although work is not 
compulsory when it falls below minus fifty. On 
the other hand it is a dry climate, with weeks 


of clear blue skies, which I at least found more | 
tolerable than driving snow in Leningrad. And 


the summer when the taiga blossoms with a 
mass of wild flowers and weekends are devoted 
to hunting expeditions, is sunny and temperate 
though short. The coming of the jet age has 
made a tremendous difference to this formerly 
remote area. The Siberians look outwards be- 
yond their own frontiers. The visitor is plied 
~ with questions ‘about which authors are most 
popular in Britain today, and in Irkutsk I was 


Between the Caspian and the. Desert “ eo 


conrhidea from page 341) 


of Daniel. But for all the interest I caused I 


might have just stepped into a rush-hour train at 
Waterloo. During the long, hot drive across the 
desert, I was vaguely wondering why Daniel was 
worshipped by Moslems, when for no special 
reason a jeep came smack into us from behind 
tipping me headlong among the arms and veils 
of some thirty screaming pilgrims. For the rest 
_ of the journey I squatted amid a choir of voices 


~ chanting their thanksgiving to Daniel for having - 


rescued them from certain death. Since I was 
alive too, I wondered whether Daniel had 
remembered that the Old Testament also 


honours his name, But whatever Daniel felt 


about it, to his Moslem worshippers I was an 


infidel, and as such was not permitted to visit 


his tomb. 
But I had already learned not to argue about 


such things. For although in many towns you > 
may come and go in the mosques as you please, - 


cameras included, there are many others where 
the infidel is not welcome, and religious fanatic- 
ism is only just under the surface. Before leaving 
England I had heard of an American who was 
lynched the year before for photographing inside 

a mosque in Qum, a city not far from Teheran. 


And this warning returned to me one evening” 
in Teheran when a Persian friend was taking © 


me round the bazaar. We had got thoroughly 
lost in this half-lit labyrinth when suddenly we 
found ourselves in the courtyard of a mosque, 


where men were heen: in ‘Prayer. ‘Don’t oP 


_ Novosibirsk, Magnitogorsk, ‘Karaganda, © 


left the church, ‘ 


ree -avel ‘pass every _ 
sacl eighteen months for anybody who wishes to i 
visit relatives anywhere in the Soviet Union. 


are ornelly naked” to torent lor ‘Thi 
includes much of what is really the essential a 
Siberia—the great new industrial | cities | like — 


sa ed 


es 


and i 
Sverdlovsk. Even when one drives across Novo-' — 
sibirsk from one airport to another as a transit 
passenger, in the middle of the winter night, — 
one is politely invited to surrender one’s camera. 
The little that can be seen through the. frosted 
windows of the fast-moving Zim saloon car by 
the light of the moon reveals something much — 
closer to one’s preconceived ideas of modern 
Siberia. Novosibirsk seems to consist almost — 
entirely of long five-storey blocks of flats of. 
rough brick construction, with only the inevit-— 
able crumbling balconies and the vast neo-classi- 
cal government buildings of the centre to relieve — 
the endless monotony : a town “without roots, — rie 
without ‘any concessions to style or grace, a : 
huge factory for turning out the endless. quan- 
tities of industrial goods for which the sprawling = 
Russian | market seems to provide a limitless 7 
demand. Yes, on second thoughts one can see 


sie! ete 


we 


why the Russians prefer to send their visitors v. 


to Irkutsk. —European Services 


- 


speak, and look Persian’, my friend whispered _ 
to me, and after that I kept well out of mosques — 
unless I saw an obviously European tourist 
actually coming out of one. 2 
Not that the Persians feel any antagonisny 
about Christianity: far from it, ‘They are rather 
more inclined to extend to it a sort of com- 
placent patronage, granting that it has its good 
points but implying that, with all this emphasis — 
on suffering, sin, asceticism, and the devil, it is a 
rather neurotic and miserable creed. In Esfahan : 


-a Persian took me to see the main Armenian 


church, which turned out to be an exceedingly | 
ugly mixture of Byzantine and Moslem archi- <7 
tecture, dominated inside by an equally: ugly Z 
painting of the Last Judgment. This was one Bes 


ty 


those unfortunate Christian documents which : 


i 


combine prudery and an obsession with sex, ‘Is 
it true that your priests aren’t allowed to 
marry?’ he said, gazing at the picture. Ea 
admitted that this was sometimes true, and he — x 
shot ae head hia ‘A sin, a | terrible | Fs 


i 


everyone as Se But then’, : ee ac te Bs 
after all, your: ica wa 
of our more unsound Prophets’. ‘ 
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“Shy at Night 


'ARLY ASTRONOMERS had to carry out all their 
bservational work by means of the naked eye. 
‘hey naturally constructed measuring apparatus, 
ut without optical aid their scope was limited, 
nd was more or less confined to positional 
tudies. It is true that some of the old star- 
atalogues, notably Tycho Brahe’s, were of re- 
aarkable accuracy considering the, circumstances 
n which they were drawn up, but even Tycho 
ould find out nothing about 
he physical nature of the 
Janets and stars. 

The invention of the tele- 
cope, and its application to 
he sky by’ Galileo in the 
vinter of 1609-1610, changed 
he whole picture, and astron- 
ymy entered a new phase. 
Yet still there were difficulties 
o be overcome; the human 
ye is notoriously unreliable 
ind easy to deceive, and to 
nake a permanent record in- 
yolves drawing, which intro- 
juces still further errors. Per- 
sonal bias is always hard to 
sjiminate. 


Next came photography, 
which led to an equally great 
revolution in astronomical 


technique. Most research is 
now carried out photographi- 
cally, and the world’s greatest 
felescopes, such as the Palomar 
200-inch reflector, are used 
mainly as giant cameras; it is 
seldom that anyone looks through them directly. 
Since then there have been other developments : 
for instance radio astronomy, which began only 
in the early nineteen-thirties when Karl Jansky 
first detected radio waves from the Milky Way, 
has yielded information which would have been 
almost impossible to obtain by any other method. 
The lesson behind all this is that astronomy 
is only too ready to make use of any fresh tech- 
nical development. Television, too, may play its 
part, particularly when it becomes possible to 
establish unmanned observatories in space; there 
have already been some spectacular triumphs, 
notably the sending-back from Lunik III of the 
photographs of the reverse side of the Moon. 
But so far as ‘ conventional’ astronomy is con- 
cerned, television has yet to play an important 
role. ‘ 
Things are different when we.turn from tech- 
nical research to the dissemination of informa- 
tion on a more popular level, and this raises a 
fundamental point. There have been people who 
have objected in principle to the popularization 
of astronomy, on the grounds that it can give 
only a picture of events which is incomplete and 
must therefore be distorted. It is perfectly true 
that astronomy is essentially mathematical, but 
: is also true that anyone, however badly versed 
ematics, can take an intelligent interest 
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dramatization are made, it is possible to give an 
account of astronomical research which is accur- 
ate so far as it goes. 

The ideal solution, of course, is to look at the 
celestial objects direct through a telescope. Un- 
fortunately this is not possible for everybody. 
Telescopes are not cheap; there are few public 
observatories in Britain (a deficiency which 
should certainly be remedied), and city-dwellers 


Mr. G. A. Hole’s 24-inch reflecting telescope at Patcham, near Brighton, being prepared 
for use in the B.B.C. television programme ‘ The Sky at Night’ on August 21 


are at a hopeless disadvantage. It is therefore of 
definite value to present television programmes 
in which ‘ direct’ pictures are shown. 

The idea is not new, and some years ago both 
the Moon and the planet Jupiter were success- 
fully televised. It could not be expected that the 
pictures on the screen would be comparable with 
those obtained by an observer at the eye-end of 
a telescope, but they’ were much better than 
nothing, and in their way they were more effec- 
tive than any photograph could be. 

Since the beginning of regular astronomical 
programmes on B.B.C. television, several direct 


_views have been obtained. The Moon was shown 


from Hampstead Observatory, using the 6-inch 
refractor there, and in the earlier part of 1961 
Venus was shown from G. A. Hole’s observa- 
tory at Patcham, near Brighton in Sussex. There 
was also the ambitious programme connected 
with the total solar eclipse of February 1961, 
when Eurovision links were set up, and totality 
was shown three times—from St. Michel in 
France, Florence in Italy, and Mount Jastrebac 
in Yugoslavia. In addition to the popular appeal, 
valuable experience was gained in connexion 
with exposure times and similar details, and it is 
hoped that this information will be of definite 
use in the future. 

For televising relatively faint objects, such as 
planets, it is necessary to use a powerful tele- 
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Astronomy on Television 


scope with considerable light-grasp. The 24-inch 
reflector built by G. A. Hole is particularly suit- 
able, since it was constructed largely for lunar 
and planetary work—in contrast to most tele- 
scopes of comparable size, which are designed 
principally for studies of stars and remote 
galaxies. 

The telescope, constructed entirely by Hole, is 
not in an observatory, but is situated in the 
open. It is of course equatori- 
ally mounted, and has a most 
efficient drive, so that the 
object under study is held 
firmly in the field of view. The 
necessarily long focal length 
raises practical . difficulties, 
which have been overcome in 
an ingenious manner. There 
are two optical systems in use. 
Normally the telescope is used 
as a Cassegrain, but there is 
no hole in the main specu- 
lum; an extra mirror diverts 
the light-rays to the side of 
the tube, near the lower end, 
where the eyepiece is placed, 
which makes observing ex- 
tremely convenient, though it 
does admittedly entail an un- 
familiar reversal of the image. 
When conditions are really 
good, and very high magnifica- 
tions may be used, the Casse- 
grain mirror is swung down 
into a compartment let into 
the telescope tube, and the 
Gregorian secondary, at the upper end, comes 
into action. It is therefore possible to change the 
telescope from a Cassegrain into Gregorian in 
less than sixty seconds. 

For television purposes, a lightweight tele- 
vision camera is attached to the eyepiece end, 
and the picture is obtained direct. No difficulty 
has been experienced in centring the picture, and 
so far as the Moon and brighter planets are con- 
cerned there is plenty of light available. During 
tests excellent pictures have also been obtained 
of stellar objects such as binary stars. Disturb- 
ances due to atmospheric tremor are always 
noticeable, but no more so than under conditions 
of direct visual observation, and certainly help 
the beginner to understand at least some of the 
difficulties which practical observers have to face. 

When a programme of this sort is being 
planned, the weather has always to be taken into 
account; a layer of cloud or a patch of fog at the 
wrong moment can ruin things completely, and 
though a tele-recording made earlier is a reason- 
able substitute for a direct picture, it cannot be 
regarded as ‘ quite the same thing ’. For the pro- 
gramme of August 21, 1961, when it was 
planned to show the Moon, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
two double stars (Mizar and Beta Cygni) all 
possible precautions were taken, and a television 
camera was also attached to the 36-inch reflector 
at the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, which has 
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_already well known to any competent and sym- 
pathetic teacher of adolescent girls, and one can 


Weare Tee 


- 


a ight-srasp_ even aaa oan thats: ( 


Edinburgh Se diorities was cts appreciaes 1. 


On this occasion, unfortunately, the sky at 

-Patcham was overcast, and no direct pictures 
were obtained,” 
Saturn obtained earlier in the evening were 
shown. At Edinburgh, both the giant planets— 
now well to the south of the celestial equator—. 


though views of Jupiter and 


were inconveniently low, and conditions were 


» 


en pes. but it was possib: e to switch. Erouee 
and obtain some ‘live’ pictures. Tronically, the 


clouds cleared from Patcham a few minutes after 
the programme was over, and within half an 


hour we were seeing some superb views of the 


lunar mountains and craters. 
Direct television in astronomy is certainly of 


general popular interest;>but it must also be 


linked with events in the future. It seems that 
the idea of a fully fledged ‘ space-station’ with 
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Letters: 1 the Editor 


. first” space observatories, at lea 
~ manned. Unless they can be brought back a 


Earth, which will be a truly Herculean task, , the 
‘pictures must be sent back—and this is ‘where 


television will come into its own, admittedly : in 


a somewhat modified form. The present series of 
experiments may therefore prove to be of real 
value in the foreseeable feta Set. 


‘ 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or Eoples arising out of articles printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the Ueue to shorten letters for reasons of space 


A Flight of a, from School? 
Sir,—There is a great deal of truth in the 
thesis Mr. Hemming sets out in his talk ‘Is 
There a Flight of Girls from School?’ (THE 
But the problems are 


in fact go much of the way towards making. 


their education relevant to their lives without - 


demolishing that solid wall of apathy which 
many present to their work in school or techni- 


cal college. It seems, therefore, that it is not so 


much a question of the schools not providing 
the right kind of education but of society pro- 
viding no incentive. . Adolescents can see no 
signs that adult society puts much value on 
education and materially their wants are easily 
satisfied by the cultivation of a minimum skill 
in, say, typing. . 

Educational theorists are always best when 
describing situations and making general recom- 
mendations but their particular examples require 
careful scrutiny. Mr. Hemming gives one brief 
example of doing things in a ‘feminine’ way 
and proceeds quite arbitrarily to separate the 


elements of an orthodox English syllabus in 
- order to suit his argument. 


His basic division 
might equally well be termed the intellectual- 


_rational against the imaginative-emotional. It. 


is surely harmful to think of either side as - 
‘masculine’ or ‘feminine’ when what one 
should aim for is a healthy balance of both. 
Some few individuals may even require the 


- opposite educational sex-hormones. 


It is true that précis writing is an essentially 
rational rather than an imaginative task but it 
is a valuable mental training and an essential 
part of any English course at fifteen-plus. Why 
therefore use ‘unimaginative’ here as in a 
defamatory sense? Why should the analysis of 
texts be ‘arid’ and not ‘vital’? The text is - 
surely the living tissue of any book, Compari- - 
sons of authors need not be ‘mechanical’, and 
in practice lead almost invariably into the con- 
sideration of the moral problems of-living which 
Mr. Hemming advocates. ‘Creative  self- 
expression’ is well covered by traditional com- 
position work, given well-chosen subjects; ‘a 
means of communication’ is just fashionable 


* jargon for something. that is instinctively under- 


stood by all. 

_What it amounts to is that Mr. Hemming’s 
sole example begs the question, and the poor 
practising teacher is once more left with the 


~ delineation of a situation he already knows at 


first hand and no suggestions of any practical 
use from those who séek to advise him. It may 
be said that the intelligent teacher will discover 
his own methods but one of the justifications of 
educational research is surely that on the basis 


of its findings it is able to offer more helpful 


pepresels than this. 
Yours, etc., 


Bishop Auckland T. W. WEST 


Sir,—I read Mr. J. Hemming’s talk and your 
comments on it with great interest. I have four 
daughters: one has already left her grammar 
school, another is still there, and two more who 
have yet to take their eleven-plus. 

I am sure that the ‘Flight from School’ 


affects girls in grammar schools quite as much 
as those in secondary modern schools. Even 


‘girls sufficiently intelligent to realize the value 


of a year or two in the sixth form are provoked 


into seeking freedom by ‘the present school ” 


conditions. 

I suggest some Changes to remedy the situa- 
tion. First, abolish all compulsory school 
uniforms for the sixth-formers. Next I would 
greatly modify the ‘ House’ system, confining it 
to sport, art, and drama competitions; and 
excluding all académic work and conduct marks. 
In addition I suggest that all participation in 
sport or House activities in the Sixth form 
should be on a voluntary basis. 

The time thus freed could be used for instruc- 


tion on dress- design—how and when to wear 


clothes; furniture design; some first-aid and 
common-sense sick-room instruction; the use 
of electrical home gadgets and machinery and 
minor repairs such as fuses, etc.; talks on food 


values, presentation of meals, how to shop | 


intelligently; on make-up, with emphasis on 
the disastrous results on the skin if misused. 


All of these subjects will be of value to them 


as women, wives, and mothers—none of them 
is profound and would therefore be absorbed 
alongside the further academic 


receive but not—as at present — at the 


expense of their ad age! ep as individuals 


and women. - 
. : . Yours, etc., 
Winkfield ; N. A. Blow 
Sir,—Only a brave man draws issue with an 
editorial, but under your heading, ‘ Poor Girls’ 


, / 


rowing of: 


instruction 
-which a number of girls would willingly 


(THE LISTENER, August 31), you write: ‘ Ought 
they to have commerce with vocational training? 


(perish the thought, it is hardly British)’. 
‘This seems strangely at variance with James 


-Hemming’s talk, ‘Is There a Flight of Girls 


from School? ’, in which he pleads for a nar- 
‘the appalling gap in our educa- 
tional system between learnings for learning’ s 
sake and Jearning for life’ s sake’. 

Surely in business training generally. a girl is 
taught so much that enables her better to equip 
herself both vocationally and for her journey 
along the road to personal independence. Such 
matters as insurance, credit, hire purchase, pub- 


licity, property, budgeting, banking, communi- 


cations, getting her money’s worth, and business 
etiquette are surely not entirely without value in 
her immediate future, or the nation’s, ~ 

Or is it, Sir, that while other nations surpass 
us, we stick to the so-called ‘ British’ attitude 
of: If it’s useless we'll teach it; if it can help 
man or beast, it’s out! With great respect, I 
do not think we can afford this attitude any 
longer: and the teenage girls I teach don’t 


_ think so either.—Yours, etc., 


_ London, S.E.26 MauricE WATCHAM | 


‘[Alas! the remark was ironical—EpitorR, THE 
LISTENER] 
Elavicion Pioneers say! 


‘Sir,—The nature of nearly all Post-war com- 
ment on the B.B. C.’s pioneer activities in tele- 


“vision between 1935 and 1939 makes one wonder 


if we are ever to have a definitive appraisal of 
the work as a whole instead of mere gossip about 
‘unrepresentative trivia such as ‘ Picture Page’ 
-and the 1936 Radiolympia programmes, Memo- 


_ ries are short, survivors few and aging, and there 


is a real danger of such examples further distort- 
ing an already dubious folklore, here and abroad, 
about this country’s record in television. ~ ° 

There were successes | and failures in those 
turbulent years. However, following a dismal 
opening and starting from scratch, a regular 
service emerged in less than two years of from 
four to five hours a day, seven days a week; 


* 


and this despite acute shortages of every kind 


and in face of other obstacles which at times 
seemed insurmountable, To add to our dis- 


comfort there were bans by vested interests in 


stage, films, and sports to be overcome. Yet I am 
not alone in believing that many of © 


perhar or 


: “Yours, ras 
- GERALD Cock 
; eas OF) eeleision 1935-1939) _ 


vill be discussed in Professor Asa 
of Bieaa psig in the United 


ro iaatnhe” , is to be published in 
ord tg Press. —EpIToR; 


in saying aes Me Spat s talk [THE LISTENER, 
july 20) ‘was defective as history’; I do not 
A directly to argue this point. But Mr. 
- Cowling’s letter is” surely defective as history 
and political science in suggesting that Professor 
Wilen’s b book tells us nothing about ‘why the 
- Cabinet decided as: it did’ in favour of com- 
nercial television. 
r. Cowling’s Aan gains initial validity 
from ‘the ambiguity of the concept of ‘ deciding’ 
é policy. In constitutional doctrine and practice 
the ‘Cabinet certainly decides certain broad 
aspects of government policy (at least in the 
sense that nothing can be termed ‘ government 
eee which does not have explicit or implicit _ 
Cabinet endorsement). But in ordinary speech as 
well, as in the writings of academic and other 
- authorities - it is recognized that events or circum- 
_ stances may also ‘be decisive’. And in fact, as 
he must know, Cabinet policy is not infrequently 
- Jargely dictated i decided ”) by circumstances — 


and - pressures outside its control: were this not— 


's0, and could the Cabinet decide in a political 


little influence in world affairs. It is at 
therefore, that group press 
. ‘why the Cabinet decided as 


Ce 5 


we asked + about ay, peel action — 


Riera ‘to justify his action or 
to himself, (6) to his friends and 
aos (c) to the public?’ or ‘ What 


eee cial television ee 


uum, we could. hardly claim to enjoy demo-— 
_ government—nor, _ probably, would we 


Mr. ‘Cowling must Bie: ares ear the question _ a 


in the immediate political 


ion foithe be At least in 
aoe Professor i gg knows, 


“Why she one Shaders should 
m have given the group so much 
ent.— Yours, ete 

GRAEME C. MOoDIE 


wel eae Class 

; Sir - should be most grateful if you would 
enable me to ask Mr. Furbank some questions 
concerning his desires for England as stated in 
“his talk on ‘Culture and Class’ published in 
‘THE LISTENER of July 20. As an overseas reader 
I am unfortunately very much out of touch 
with current movements in England, and con- 
sequently may have failed ie a to grasp 
Mr. Furbank’s meaning. 

What | does Mr. Furbank mean by participat- 
ing in ‘high culture’? Does this mean reading 
a classical ? novels, going to a Shakespeare play, 
listening to Beethoven? Or does it mean that 
_the classless society should write its own books, 


develop its own amateur theatricals and orches- ~ 


tral groups? If Mr. Furbank means the former 
then I must agree with his second point that 
‘there is not all that much’ that can be done 

_ about ‘ameliorating mass-culture’. If people do 
not enjoy listening to Beethoven it is indeed 
an uphill job to try to make them attend 
_ concerts. Is it not rather, however, by stimu- 
lating small theatrical-and concert groups to 
_ develop their own ‘culture’, in accordance with 
their own needs for self-expression, that those 

of us who have been fortunate enough, or ambi- 
tious enough, to obtain a higher education can 
most help in spreading the influence of the 
great men of the past? 

The deep human need for self-expression has 
been evident since early man first learnt to bang 
-* hollow tree or scratch a smooth rock, face, but 
as soon _as he starts seriously developing his 
own means of expression modern man cannot 
help but take past efforts into account. Will 
“not then the need for studying great novels, 
Shakespeare, and Beethoven become a necessity 
in masses of people with a great potential for 
artistic development, who now shy away from 

them on account of their ‘educational’ con- 
- notation?—Yours, CIC: 
Georgetown, 


_R.B. McConneLL 
‘British Guiana 


Wecmlerans to Corrupt 

_ Sir,—The talk ‘ Conspiring to Corrupt’ (THE 
LISTENER, August 24) does a great public ser- 
- vice. It makes crystal clear what many citizens 
must have suspected—that a citizen can be con- 
victed of an offence which at the material time 
did not have definite legislative existence. Even 
‘minor cases may cause comment. A man was 
charged with keeping a ‘ disorderly house’, and 
‘it appeared that the legislative definition of ‘ dis- 
orderly: house’ on which the conviction rested 
wa ; not devised until after the alleged offence. 

in, a woman was charged under a statute 


‘The Religion of the Dinka’ 


disturbing situation Would: be vise enactment 
a statute to provide that a person shall not be 
convicted under a judicial extension made dur- 
ing the trial of that person. All judicial exten- : 
sions to legislation would be required to be | a 
centrally recorded and if duly approved would 
be required to be published and would not come 
into operation until an approved later date, non- 
retrospectively. The elaboration of the system — 
under parliamentary supervision would be 
simple.—Yours, etc., ny 
Epsom Downs J. A. G. SMITH 


Sir,—Mr. Gorer’s review of Dr. Lienhardt’s 
Divinity and Experience: the Religion of the 
Dinka (THE LISTENER, August 24), was very 
flattering to me but most unfair to the author. 
He writes as though Dr. Lienhardt were un- 
known as an anthropologist, whereas he is very 
well known to all anthropologists and is 
regarded by his colleagues as one of the leading 
anthropologists of his generation. 

I cannot agree with the reviewer that the book 
is insufficiently documented, unless he considers 
that the large number of Dinka texts quoted are 
not documents. It is true that Dr. Lienhardt has 
not in this book given a detailed account of the 
tribal system of the Dinka, but then the book 
happens to be about their religion and not about 
their tribal system; so the author was fully justi- 
fied in referring the reader to an account of this 
system which he had published earlier elsewhere. 
Similarly, it is correct that Dr. Lienhardt 
scarcely mentions witches, but there was no 
cause for him to discuss them at length if he did 
not consider, as I do not consider, that they 
were essentially relevant to the topic of his book; 
so here again the author was justified in 
referring the reader to an’ account of Dinka 
witchcraft which he had published earlier else- 
where.—Yours, etc., ; 

Oxford E. E. EvANS-PRITCHARD 
Mr. Geoffrey Gorer writes: ‘Professor Evans- 
Pritchard’s loyalty to his colleagues commands 
admiration. His letter does not, however, lead me 
to modify the criticisms I made of the book under 


- review. I was not reviewing Dr. Lienhardt’s collected 


works ”. 


The Misunderstood Earwig 
Sir,—I was most interested to read in THE 
LISTENER of August 31 the fascinating account 


_of the earwjg, truly so widely misunderstood ! 


a 


I am wondering if Mr. Eric Roberts knows that — 
the name earwig derives from the older name of 
earwing, given apparently at one time to this 
insect because the shape of its wings resemble 
the human ear? This is so clearly brought out in 
the excellent photograph accompanying his 
account. 

Of course the earwig has no predilection for 
investigating anyone’s ears.—Yours, etc., 

Folkestone A, CATHCART BRUCE 


A revised and enlarged edition has been published of 
The Boss, by Roy Lewis and Rosemary Stewart (Phoenix 
House, 25s.), an account, first published in 1958, of the 
life and times of the British business man, with new 
sections on his German and American counterparts. 


a - md ; 
——- 
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_ ‘THE SUMMER SHOW at the Leicester Galleries, 
__ * Artists of Fame and Promise’, of which the 
oo > Becond ‘part is now showing, has: established 
a consistent character for so long that the 
es - thought of it creates-in the mind a mood of 
a. almost autumnal nostalgia, of masters and boys 
Pan _ gathering together in the September mists for a 
new term and glancing over the old place to see 

: that nothing has changed. In 
a - this ‘companionable atmosphere 
_ differences in class are not 
-__ allowed-to obtrude brashly; in- 
deed the stylistic differences 

___ between the pictures which may 
3 ___be found in the Hogarth room 
_) and those in the Reynolds room 


4 
= 
Be 
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51 are not so marked now as they 

have been in the past. The most 

modern-looking and vital works 

q are in the. entrance gallery. 
. 


a There are two Gaudier-Brzeska 
, figure drawings in pen-lines 
‘+ which seem charged with elec- 
tricity, and close to them two 
interesting ‘ Abstract Composi- 
_ tions’ by the little known or. 
_ regarded English artist Law- 
rence Atkinson (1887-1931). 
_ Another summer exhibition 
of more overtly nostalgic inten- 
tion, ‘At the Seaside’, can be 
> seen at the Arthur Jeffress 
- Gallery, from which I illustrate 
_T. B, Kennington’s ‘ Girl in a 
Striped Dress’ (1887), some- 
what more than just a charm- 
_ing commentary on passing 
* social conventions in that it 


Serna of bodice and shoulder which are firmly 


felicities of unconscious humour or of conscious 

aptitude to be discovered in this show, including 
 *A Walk on the Cliffs’ by Sidney Starr, an 
__ American; but the 
oe Z apposite word for such a miscellany, is un- 
 doubtedly Wilson Steer’s ‘Cowes Regatta of 
b1s92”. 


supports its convictions and intentions in a 

mixed exhibition by the simple process of show- 

ing a high proportion of good pictures. A some- 

what misguided and inaccurate attempt in the 
- catalogue to pigeon-hole the pictures, all painted 
during the last fifteen years, is overridden by 
_ what one sees on the walls. There is an unusual 
- but recognizably beautiful collage-painting (1949) 
_ by Victor Pasmore, close to an equally liquid 
painting by Paul Jenkins called ‘ Azure Flight ’ 
(195 7), and two atmospheric and luxury-surfaced 
paintings by Turcato called ‘Sky’ and » “The 
Windows’, 


young painters at the New Art Centre by virtue 
of thatural talent and application in the best 
sense, Within a small group of paintings, of 


‘Girl in a Striped Dress ’, 


contains passages of good painting such as ae: 


and sensuously expressed, There are several other 
‘gem’, which seems the 


~ The Lincoln Gallery firmly and im preeees 


Ian Stephenson stands out from the four 


By KEITH ‘SUTTON 


_ which the earliest, dated 1959, was purchased by © 
“the 
- Foundation, one can witness a rapid deyelop- 


imaginative and practical Gulbenkian 


ment from pictures of modest scale and deliber- 


ate restraint to larger, free but confident works, 


such as ‘ Su-Giusti, 1960’, ‘ Giusti Allusion, 
1961’. Stephenson is obviously alert to current 


trends in painting but he takes only what suits: 


by T. B. Kennington: 


‘him, and if one says that there is something of 


Paul Jenkins’s aqueous light-filled enveloping 
forms in his pictures it is meant as a compliment. 


Speculating on the promise of the twenty-six . 
young painters at the I.C:A. is much less easy © 


than speculating on their talent. Even just en- 
joying them for their virtues of energy and en- 
thusiasm is probably less easy for those who like 
to pick out traces of individual sensibility and 
find the present style-conscious situation in 
sculpture confusing. In any young artist’s paint- 
ing the borrowed authority of an admired master 


can be readily recognized and approved of as a" 
temporary loan: the latent talents, of which the 
-painter may not yet be conscious, can be 


discerned underneath and the artist encouraged 
to continue in his own direction. But sculpture 
is not a matter of veiled hints which can be 
sympathetically drawn aside. At any one 
moment, in any one work, the sculptor is much 
more committed to one mode of expression than 
the painter. Furthermore, not only is the thing 
he makes likely to be uncompromising stylistic- 
ally, it is also physically intractable. It is more 
disturbing psychologically for the viewer to come 
across an object which is unlike himself than it 
is for him to see a painting which is foreign to 


his temperament—he will fight back at an object 


from the exhibition 
peste, at the Arthur Jeffress Gallery, 28 Davies Street, W.1 


published by Lund Humphries at 42s. This ‘ review 
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where he" can dismiss a painting as a fantasy. 
This I.C.A. exhibition has plenty of evidence 
of lively skirmishing which may result, within a 
generation, in whole-hearted assaults on present. 
sculptural lore. The scattering of the pieces 


about the gallery rather than grouping them 


stylistically, though visually confusing, is prob- 


ably fair in that such grouping would be both 
premature and inclined to iron. 
out the effects of individual 
_ vitality. This is one of the few 
exhibitions where a short-list of 
names rather than individual 
analysis is both proper . and 
indulgent. Mine is David 
_Annesly, Paul Demonchaux, 
Michael Rugg, and Neil Stocker. - 
If there is any broad general- 
ization to be made-on this evi- 
dence as to the way sculpture 
~ would seem to be going, one 
may remark a predominance 
of sculpture as a manipula- 
tion of units and parts rather 
than something modelled from 
an armature, which was the. 
central concern of the younger’ 
artists of, say, ten years ago. A 
remarkable and mature example_ 
of full-scale construction-sculp- 
ture of this kind is the “Sculp-— 
ture I 1961’ by Anthony Caro 
which is, reasonably enough, 
the only piece of sculpture in 
the New London Situation (re-_ 
_viewed in THE LISTENER of 

August 24). The romantic social 

ideal of sculpture as ‘some- 
thing to = climbed over’ is here given a clean- 
limbed expression in that it is incontrovertibly 
that and nothing else—it is not, for example, 
also a mother-figure or also a fatherfieure The 
metal girders and plates are so related to each 
other that not to climb aboard must be a. sign 
of middle-age, and to climb on the lower or 
higher beam separates people in the same way 
that they are separated by walking on or between — 
the lines of the pavement; it’s just a question of 
whether you believe in magic or not. 

The Abstract sculpture from South Wales at 
the New Vision might surprise anyone who 
thought of art in Wales as being either parochial 
or folksy; any of the pieces would look in place at — 
the I.C.A. George Fairley is already known from 


“At the 
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two one-man shows at Gimpel Fils: his grasp b 


of what constitutes international technical stan- 
dards supports - his delicate and sometimes fragile . 
vision in a manner from which the younger 
sculptors might learn, Anthony Stevens — and» 
Ronald Cour aim towards slightly more mono- — 
lithic ends, Stevens with the richer vocabulary. — _ 


The Penrose Annual, volume 55, 1961, has been 


of the graphic arts’, lavishly and strikingly illus- 3 
trated in colour, contains contributions on 
and advertising design, printing ands ] t 


Russia and the West under Lenin and Stalin 
- By George F. Kennan. Hutchinson. 40s. 


Reviewed by JOHN KEEP 


Mr. KENNAN’S LATEST volume is a treasure trove 
of political wisdom, which will enhance still 
further his reputation as one of the most dis- 
tinguished contemporary analysts of world 
affairs. It contains a masterly interpretation of 
the main trends in Soviet. foreign policy from 
the revolution to the end of the second world 
war, and also a critical assessment of the response 
it has evoked from the West. It is an excellent 
work of historical scholarship which offers 
many penetrating insights highly relevant to 
the present international scene. 

To Mr. Kennan, surveying the world from 
his somewhat Olympian vantage-point, the 
history of Soviet-Western relations appears as 
a long chain of tragic errors and miscalculations. 
All too often the actors in the drama allowed 
their illusions to obstruct their view of reality. 
The early Bolsheviks pursued insistently the 
mirage of proletarian revolution in countries 
where their message had little appeal, thereby 
subyerting the whole fabric of international 
relations as hitherto understood. Meanwhile the 
Western allies were chasing an equally vain 
will-o’-the-wisp, the total defeat and subjuga- 
tion of Germany, which led them into their 
foolish intervention in the Russian civil war. 
Even after the belated liquidation of this ill- 
fated enterprise Western statesmen were reluc- 
tant to face the facts. Some made over-hasty 
concessions to Moscow; others thought Soviet 
Russia could safely be ignored, or excluded from 
the international community altogether. Mean- 
while the insensitive policy adopted towards 
Weimar Germany drové the two pariah nations 
of Europe into an unhealthily close association, 
thus preparing the way for the Nazi-Soviet pact 
that touched off the second world war. 

The idea of a deal with Hitler, Mr. Kennan 
believes, had a high priority in Stalin’s thinking 
from 1936 onwards, when the catastrophic 
purges began in earnest—for in so far as these 
had any rational purpose, it was to silence 
potential critics of a rapprochement with Ger- 
many. Stalin emerges here as a man of 
incredible criminality, vindictive, cruel, and 
intensely suspicious of his closest collaborators, 
a dissimulator of genius who was concerned 
primarily with the preservation of his own 

personal position. It is a convincing portrait. 
But it is the age of Lenin, not of Stalin, 
_ which mainly engages Mr. Kennan’s attention: 
~ more than half the book is devoted to the early 
F years of the Soviet regime. If his account of this 
turbulent period has a defect, it is that he does 
less than justice to the ideological passions that 
_ motivated men on both sides of the barricades— 
a reflection, perhaps, of the fact that, as a 
_ practical-minded diplomat and a sincere advo- 
cate of international understanding, he is 
_ personally out of sympathy with all forms of 
extremism and fanaticism. This leads him into 
moral judgments that are not really 
ul and seemingly contradict his own 
a realistic approach. Thus, for ex- 


rat 
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ample, he criticizes the Allies for not accepting 
Lenin’s terms and withdrawing their forces 
from Russia in the winter of 1918. But on his 
own showing it is doubtful whether such an act 
of Realpolitik would have led the Soviet govern- 
ment to modify its hostility towards the West, 
which stemmed not from bitter memories of the 
intervention but from deep-rooted ideological 
prejudice: ‘the Communists’, as he puts it, 
‘hated the Western governments for what they 
were, regardless of what they did’. Regrettably 
enough, historical situations can occur in which 
there is no room for compromise. 

But Mr. Kennan would argue that we can no 
longer afford the luxury of thinking in such 
terms. The world has grown too small for the 
view that an unbridgeable gulf divides one from 
one’s opponents; modern warfare is too destruc- 
tive. He therefore calls on the West to turn 
aside from thoughts of a military solution of 
cold-war problems and to put its diplomatic 
house in order. It must overcome the character- 
istic. failings of democratic countries in their 
approach to the Communist world: ‘smugness, 
superficiality, national-emotional bias, dilettant- 
ism in execution, and enslavement to the 
vagaries of domestic politics’, and develop the 
discipline and consistency of purpose necessary 
in order to face the Communist challenge with 
confidence. This is the voice of realism—but it 
is also a call for comprehensive changes in our 


’ political habits which at present seem to stand 


little likelihood of realization in ,practice. Mr. 
Kennan does not attempt to solve this dilemma. 
But he deserves his readers’ gratitude for pre- 
senting it so clearly. 


Stanley Spencer. By Gilbert Spencer. 
Gollancz. 21s. 

‘ Cookham’ might have been a more suitable 
title, for not only was it the name by which 
Stanley Spencer was known to his friends but 
the village itself forms the better and finer half 
of this book. The author describes it with a care 
worthy, almost, of his brother’s loving exacti- 
tude. He tells us what he knows—and he knows 
much—of its character, its peculiarities, its 
floods, its regattas, and its inhabitants as they 
were in the days of his youth. Even if the sub- 
ject of this memoir were not sufficiently im- 
portant in the history of English painting to 
justify such minute description the account 
would have been worth making for its own sake. 
The reader is given an intimate account of the 
inhabitants of ‘Fernley’ seventy years ago, a 
large family of moderate means, musical, low 
church, and essentially amiable; he may partici- 
pate in its modest vicissitudes and its mild 


_rejoicings, he may observe the quiet eccentricities 


of the young Stanley and may perhaps divine 
some of the environmental forces that shaped 
the painter’s peculiar and disquieting daemon. 

A sensitive and intelligent person who sets out 


to produce an honest account of his childhood 


will usually make something pleasant and read- 
able, even though he possesses but little skill as 
a writer, Mr, Gilbert Spencer. has done more, 
his earlier pages are delightful. But neither his 
talents, nor, I suspect, his opportunities are 
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sufficient’ for the production of a full-scale 
biography. After Stanley Spencer’s admission to 
the Slade, and certainly after the war of 1914, 
one becomes aware of defects which, if they had 
not been absent, had not made themselves felt. 
The writing becomes a little flat, the sentiment 
a little trite. The narrow framework of the b3ok, 
which served admirably to hold the incidents of 
the painter’s nonage, becomes inadequate. Both 
as a man and as an artist Stanley. Spencer be- 
comes shadowy and unconvincing; finally he 
escapes us, Certainly there is much in these later 
chapters that will be useful—indeed essential— 
to some future biographer. But the book, which 
begins as a lively miniature, ends as an in- 
coherent charcoal smudge. As a life of Stanley 
Spencer it leaves a great deal to be desired; but 
it is a first-rate account of Cookham. 
QUENTIN BELL 


The Age of Churchill: Heritage and Adventure 
1874-1911. By Peter de Mendelssohn. 
Thames and Hudson. 42s. 


This book suggests that modern historians 
have an affection for the massive: they must 
picture their readers with the biceps and grip 
of a Hercules. Two years ago we had the 
Northcliffe biography, Launched by a family 
which has always believed that size is respect- 
able, it weighed as much as a quartern loaf. 
Close on the heels of Northcliffe came Queen 
Mary and ‘ Eddie’ Marsh—each fascinating if 
weighty—and now comes Mr. de Mendelssohn 
with the first of a trilogy, which weighs only 
two ounces less than poor ‘ Lord Northcliffe p 
But the reader having been warned of these 
matters will find in Mr.’ de Mendelssohn’s six 
hundred pages an enthralling background to 
Churchill’s life, combined with a great deal of 
valuable information. 

Even in this twentieth century—the century 
of the elderly—Churchill’s life has been so 
miraculously prolonged that, with Sir Herbert 
Samuel, he forms a living link with the politics 
of Queen Victoria’s day. The events described 
in this book are as remote in time from us 
today as were the Reform Bill and the Corn 
Law struggle in the last years of Gladstone’s 
long life. Mr, de Mendelssohn has not sought 
manuscript sources’ or new material: he has 
been content to comb most thoroughly Chur- 
chill’s own writings and the lengthening row of 
biographical studies about him. (There are 
already almost fifty studies or biographies of 
Churchill in print.) Perhaps more valuable for 
the historian and student is that he has read 
the great weight of biography and autobio- 
graphy of the leading public figures covering 
the first decade of this century, giving us a 
carefully annotated distillation from them. On 
the whole, political biography has not kept in 
step with the intellectual advance of the 
twentieth century: it is voluminous but 
ephemeral, so that it is difficult to draw down 
the biography of a dead statesman without a 
slight weariness of the flesh. One of the virtues 
of this book is that the author’s notes and 
bibliography make a valuable guide through this 
particular wilderness. 
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a higher level, this reli ee 1 the eae aa 
refusal or unwillingness to “see; is leading to” 
artistic sterility: 8, 

In England today, any creative upsurge that 


strives to adapt the social life of our dear battered 
land to the chief hard imperatives of imperial — 


ee nor es the eainae tease us with start 
a: © ling theories—he is content to remind us of 
former times and record them. He rightly starts . 
___ by emphasizing the enormous influence of Lord 
Randolph on his son, and of how the father 


love camps, thee he was in a bene Position — 
to deal with emergencies. => . 


_ The mountain was eventually ations by no 
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felt that the old glories of Church and State, of 


Crown and patriotism, were not incompatible — 


with modern democracy. That was the platform 
from which the younger Churchill sprang into 
public life, and although his feelings for the 
- Church were never conspicuous (pozsibly 
strong Anglican feelings are always incompatible 
_ with American origins), he never deserted the 


rest of that platform even in his most ardent, © 


radical days. Perhaps one of the reasons why 
he broke with toryism, when the materialists 
Joseph Chamberlain and Bonar Law seized the 
mind of the party, was that this marked the 
extinction of the old Conservative Party in 
which he and his father believed. He said as 
much in a speech in the House of Co 
in 1903. 


Looking at the book as a whole, readers may - 


well agree with Carlyle and Churchill that ‘ the 
history of the world is but the biography of 


great men’. When he was nearly sixty Churchill . 


wrote in an essay that ‘the history of the world 


is the tale of exceptional human beings whose — 


thoughts, actions, qualities, virtues, triumphs, 
weaknesses and crimes have dominated the 
fortunes of the race’. We might not all go 
quite so far as that, but we are grateful to Mr. 
de Mendelssohn for giving us this account of 
Churchill in that vivid setting. 
ROGER FULFORD 


~ England, Half English. By Colin Maclnnes. 
_ MacGibbon and Kee. 18s. _ 

‘Tradition . . . if not constantly re-created, can 
be as much a Paillestoue as a mill-wheel’. This, 
from ‘Sidney Nolan: the Search for an 
Australian myth’, is the key sentence of Eng- 
land, Half English, in which Colin MacInnes 


has collected his essays of the last five years, 


with a linking commentary and new footnotes. 
For a country like Australia national myths are 
precious. ‘It was at Gallipoli’, Mr. MacInnes 
says, ‘that Australia, as a nation, really first 
began’. Australian mill-wheel, then, as against 
England’s mill-stone. 

One of the first things the foreigner discovers 
about England is that the English are extremely 
- sensitive to criticism which does not flatter the 
_ national myth. They like to be told they despise 


foreigners, are snobbish, etc.; I believe they even 
like to be told they are hypocritical, since so | 


many uncomprehending foreigners have been 
saying it for so long. But they resent any 


criticism that goes deeper. In the ‘nineteen-fifties — 


the criticism came not from without but from 
within, and by implication. Teenagers, pop 
songs, sharp schmutter (smart clothes), Notting 
Hill: none of these things could be accommo- 
dated into the English national myth and were 


therefore more or less ignored. Hence Mr. 


MaclInnes’s title; hence Oe importance of Mr. 
MaclInnes. 


contraction, and of educational and industrial 
expansion, is matched by the limpet persistence 
of the ponce groups: the social bodies powerful 
by the force of their own decay, that batten 
parasitically on those who hold the hope of our 
survival, : : 


- From this it is clear that Mr. MacInnes is 
not primarily a myth<destroyer but is writing 
out of a deep concern for England, a concern- 
which is, however, quite separate from the 
patriotism of, say, the Express cartoon families. 


This patriotism is of the uncritical] ‘ Dunkirk ’ 
kind which was England’s greatest strength when 
time was on her side, and is now her dangerous 
weakness when, as at present, time is no longer 
on her side. 


Mr. MacInnes’s aims are positive. He wants 
people to see. In ‘ the dullest society of Western 
Europe: a society blighted by blankets of 


negative respectability, and of dogmatic domes- - : 


ticity’—the D. H. Lawrence protest given 
greater urgency—he wishes fo re-awaken the 
the sense of wonder, excitement, romance. For 
London—its past ¢ essentially a Roman city’), 
its buildings, its river, and, above all, its ‘big 


‘city’ life—he has a special peal In his novels 


and some of the essays in this book he shares 
his discoveries with us. 
beyond London and England; and the star-piece 
of the collection is his essay on Nigeria (dis- 
covered via London, though), which rescues. 
the ‘travel-writer’s art from the magazine 
degradation into which it has fallen. Here all — 
Mr. MacInnes’s gifts are displayed, and all his 
personality. He is shrewd, analytic, at times 
amused, always tender. Most important, he is 
capable of delight, and capable of transmitting 
this delight. This is a rare ability: unlike most 
of us, and to our shame, Mr. MacInnes is at his 
best wher¥ he is for something, and this comes 
out again in his literary criticism, on subjects as 
diverse as Dr. Pevsner, Anthony Carson, Ada 
Leverson. Mr. MacInnes is important to half 
English England,eand she is lucky in him. - 
V. S. NarpauL 
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The Ascent of Dhaulagiri. By Max iselin. 
Oxford. 25s. 
Dhaulagiri, 26,811 feet above ie and fifth 
highest mountain in the world, had defeated 
seven previous attempts before it was climbed 
last year by a Swiss party. There is a same- 
ness about most climbing books, but this one is 
different in that it describes the first Himalayan 
expedition to make use of an aeroplane to put 
the climbers in positions high up in the moun- 
tains. The possibility of doing this. has often. 
been debated: and while the use of aircraft 
avoids an approach march that° may take a. 
month or even longer, it also means that the 


‘climbers are denied the benefits of the slow 


acclimatization which comes from a gradual 


ptm 


But his vision extends 


less than eight people, six of them on one ‘day, 
surely a Himalayan record. Max Eiselin. was’ 
denied a part in this triumph: but, apart from 
a lucky spell of good weather, it was his leader- 
ship and planning that made it possible. There 
is no doubt that the experiences gained on this 


‘expedition will lead to the further use of light 


aircraft in the Himalayas. My only criticism of 
Herr Eiselin’s advocacy is that he makes rather > 


too light of the discomforts of flying at high 
_ altitudes in unpressurized aeroplanes. A couple 


of months ago I myself flew in a Porter-Pilatus 
round the southern approaches to Everest; and 
apart from nearly passing out. from lack of 
oxygen I have never been so frightened in my 
life. We-seemed to be entirely at the mercy of 
Powerful currents, which tossed us about like 
a leaf. 


Poetry and Experience pe 
By Archibald MacLeish. 


The Bodley Head. 18s. Bis 
The Price of an Eye — 

By Thomas Blackburn. Longmans 18s. 
‘The defence of poetry is an ancient occupation 
—defence against a variety of opponents. Plato 
‘saw poetry as a rival to philosophy, churchmen. 
saw it as a rival to theology, historians as a rival’ 
to history, and earlier natural philosophers as a 
. rival to science. Now nobody sees it as a serious 
rival to anything, and poets and critics are 
anxiously trying to maintain a place for poetry 
in a world dominated by the physical sciences. 
Nowadays the defences are called ‘introduc- 
tions’, and there are too many of them. It be-- 
comes embarrassing to be introduced to the same 
person over and over again, and the reaction to 
yet another introduction to poetry is apt to be: 
Oh yes, we’ve met before. (One of these days I 
should like to see someone just walk up to the 
girl and speak to her without being introduced 
at all.) Here we have two distinguished poets, 
one belonging to the older generation of Ameri- 
can writers, the other to the middle generation 
of English ones, performing the same task; and 
I wish I could say that either of them was the 
ideal compére to the Muse that we are still 
hoping for. But for different reasons neither of 
them fills the part. | > 

Mr. MacLeish’s is the weightier and more 
ambitious piece of work. It rises out of his 
classes as Boylston Professor of Rhetoric at 
Harvard, and like all American professors and 
no English ones Mr. MacLeish tells us* how 
much he has learnt from his pupils, But what 
the frequent quotations from them in this’ ‘book 
seem to show is that everyone in this- sensitive 
and knowledgeable world’ of American poetry 
has learnt to’say the same sort of things. Chinese 
poetry in the Ezra Pound manner, “Mallarmé, 
Rimbaud, Joyce, etc., bear the main theoretical 


; . a JouN Morris 


pike 


§ The educated Englishman, Mr. MacInnes ascent to high altitudes. This party did suffer burden. The only medieval poetry quoted is 
| observes, is ‘ prodigiously self-insulated against from such lack of acclimatization, but only, it “from those delightful lyric fragments to which 
. experience’. He always has the substitute of the seems, because some of them ignored orders to time and-textual corruption have given an odd 
; myth: even the cartoon families of the Daily spend the first few days completely at rest. surrealist charm, Yet this i is meant to be an 
a Express (the Giles family and the Littlehamp- The little Porter-Pilatus made eighteen trips introduction to poetry in general, It would be 
ey. tons), as Mr. MacInnes points out in an acute in all before it was finally wrecked on the a*welcome change to see one of these introdi 
— ‘and extremely amusing essay, are ‘archaic’. At glacier, fortunately without injury to its occu- tions which took in Ge aaa a few names at 
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PAY LESS FOR 
THE WORLD'S 
GREAT HOLIDAY 
IN °61—IT'S 
‘VISIT INDIA YEAR’ 


INDIA °61 Means luxury air travel at new 
low cost. On domestic air routes linking 70 
great cities, the Indian Airline Corporation 
witha flying record of twenty million reliable 
aircraft miles per year offers a 5% concession 
on selected tours, 


INDIA °61 Means air-conditioned rail 
travel at new low costs, Indian Railways, 
one of the world’s largest efficient networks, 
offers a 25% rebate. Also, combined travel- 
as-you-like tickets for thirty days carry a 
lump-sum concession. The cost of travel in 
India ranks among the world’s cheapest. 


INDIA ’61 Means superb food and accom- 
modation at new low costs, The Federation 
of Hotels and Restaurants of India offer 
5% concessions on normal rates. In India, 
hotels compare favourably with the world’s 
bestin luxury. Many more tourist bungalows 
and converted palaces are now available. 
In India the best food (Oriental and 
European) is inexpensive. 


INDIA ’61 Means big game hunting at 


new low costs. The Shikar Outfitters’ 
Association offer a 5% concession on 
schedule rates. 


INDIA ’61 Means front row seats for nat- 
ional festivals, All State Governments and 
cultural academies will co-operate to ensure 
this. 


INDIA 61 


ten thousand images 
"Ask your travel agent about ‘Visit India Year’ 


: - oo adage apaggan ‘ourist Office, 
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Concerning Wise 


MEMBER 

OF THE 
BUILDING 
SOCIETIES 
ASSOCIATION 


THE SYSTENER 


Investment. 


The Society’s investment Depart- 
ments offer absolute safety for 
your capital and an_ attractive 
return with income tax paid by 
the Society. 

SHARES AND DEPOSITS IN THIS 
SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


SUBSCRIPTION 
“SHARES 


4% | 
BRADFORD PERMANENT 


= BUILDING SOCIETY. =| 
Biechure ening full d details free-on request from:— 


PAID-UP 
SHARES 


32% 


DEPOSIT 
ACCOUNTS 


32% 


Head Office: 57-63 SUNBRIDGE ROAD, BRADFORD, 1. Tel. 26303 (5 lines) 


LONDON OFFICE: 6 MADDOX STREET, W.1. 


Tel. MAYfair 8538 


or any of the Society’s Branches or Agencies throughout the Country 


for 


A GIFT FOR THAT BEvelAl: 
OCCASION 


These richly 
Gold Cased 
Links with 
School, Club, 

or Regimental 
crest and Colours 
reproduced exactly in 
Coloured cnamels, provide - 
the perfect gift for every 
occasion. 


More than 1,500 designs 
available. 
(Other patterns handpainted 
to special order. 
At all leading Men’ s Shops and 
Selected Jewellers, 
A ESOPHOR PRODUCT 
BY LAMBOURNES (B'HAM) LTD. 


Sole Importers: 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


| 

| taken 

| in part 
exchange. 

lL: 

| payments 

if required. 

| 
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TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 


Gnest mawca Cigars 
mildness 
and 
character 


asy 


lease write for details and nearest stockist 


| THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD 


& 


0 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ee 
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Glorious Autumn or merry Christmastide, 
Peebles, Scotland’s Big Holiday Hydro can 
offer you so much in the warmth and comfort 
of its Juxurious interior, ideal location in the 
suntrap of the romantic Borderlands, at their 
colourful loveliest in Autumn. Res. Orchestra, 
Dancing Daily, Indoor Swimming, Television, 
Tennis (8 courts), Putting on the Lawn, con- 
venient Golf, Archery. Christmas booking 
opens Ist October. Write for tariff. 
PEEBLES, SCOTLAND 


Telephone: Peebles 3102 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


ITALIAN BRONZE 
STATUETTES 


15th to 18th centuries 


VICTORIA & ALBERT 
MUSEUM 


Till October 1 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Tue., Thur. 10-8; Sun. 2.30-6 


Adm. 3/6 


MAX ERNST: 
retrospective 1909-61 
TATE GALLERY 
Till October 15 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6 
Tue., Thur. 10-8; Sun. 2-6 


Adm, 3/6 


SENEFELDER GROUP 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 


Till September 23 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Tue., Thur. 10-8 


Adm, 1I- 


By the time these children are ten years older, 
Britain's power demands will have doubled. But 
the number of transmission towers will not have 
doubled. On the contrary—because the Central 
Electricity Generating Board is adopting 400,000 
volt transmission, fewer new towers will be 
needed. The new power system will use some 
existing towers, suitably reinforced, and a 
limited number of new, slightly taller ones. By 


Will they write to i. 
“The Times” about it? 


= 
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Act of Parliament, the C.E.G.B. must provide 
an efficient, economical electricity supply, while 
preserving visual amenity as far as possible. 


who make and supply electricity to 
12 Area Electricity Boards in England and Wales 
(which re-sell to consumers) and British Railways. 


Write for a copy of "Preserving Amenities" to". = ; ie 
The Central Electricity Generating Board, 54, Winsley Street, London W.1, - 


\. 


the Ray equip- “te ‘modern — poetry. ‘The Be cad 
As eft over from the ; poetry is the means of 
ner world, or to God, or to 
sat ae Rie seen as pretty 


Gees ue ieee Other- 
a guide to current values, and 
nost everyone from Yeats to Philip 
are some eon’ and dis- 


m which most ‘modern poetry 
work; if we want to 
f future we ‘shall have 


ssor of Biophysics at at one emove, ! The stories are well worth read- 
0, was a pioneer of ing, because not only is Dr. Szilard a clear and 
accomplished «stylist but he has something of 
importance and valu¢ to say. He makes a plea 
for humanity in a world whose follies he lays 
° a: bare in fantasy, and I have hardly a criticism, 
himself a ef ar eeeaative writer except perhaps that the mention of Swift makes 
ne can wholly recommend. His book me wish ‘that: Dr. Szilard’s aim, too, had been 
ne title tae written last year, — rk a little more to vex than to divert. 

i ‘Lartéguy’s 470-page novel, the second of 
a trilogy, is not only military but militarist. Its 
— form— is familiar to us (a lengthy panorama of 
_ engagements and preparations for battle inter- 
spersed with vignettes of home life) but its 
message is not. We are not invited to observe 
the tragedy of war or the heroism of war, or 
even the boredom of war. This is a tract on the 
necessity of war, unabashedly advocating a 
- tough professionalism with a close bond of affec- 
tion galas the leader and his men, and con- 


ry of, eee Sat war, done with a 
and a <8 stam ise which i iste 


pha a iecely iiued sense of | 
oO not impede the essential 
‘The pesely of tone he 


: from their prisoner-of-war eta in Indo-China, 
oup ) of French paratroop officers set about 


in Algeria, using methods of war learnt from the 
Communists. The ‘ paras” want to believe in 
_ what they are fighting for; they have been ‘ mer- 
_cenaries” for too long. 

— I can can’t get across the nastiness of this novel 
sae more often in all its detail and variety, but here is M. 
olitical turn, but the Larteguy, perfectly serious. One of the officers 
y t political relevance. mg on the torture he i is about to commit 
have familiar situations, as, 
ts in ae all Stars’ 


en s to Fhintons mids a sock, but tor- 

ture just the same): ‘ He knew it had to come to 
_ this, but this was the ghastly law of the new 
type of ar. But he had to get accustomed to it, 
len himself and shed all those deeply 
od, ee notions which make for 
greatness of Western man but at the same 
r vent so from seestine himself ’. : te 


re ay villains of the piece appear 
consist of a handful of left-wing 
who are treated with the contempt 
Lartéguy accords to intellectuals and 


past life on Earth 
| dises in the pubic 


an efficient battalion to quell the revolt. 


Blackbur is 
poetry, but after all : 
to be doing; and if. one ‘is to do it at all it 


well to make a “job of it. He is jealous for the — 
dignity of poetry; but he will have to think © 


harder and feel more deeply than he does here — 


if his apologia is to carry the weight he wants _ Py 


it to. 


portant to be worth doing better. 
GRAHAM HovuGH 


Hutchinson. 21s. 


By Fe ifhigkes. Hart-Davis. 16s. 
0. By Colin Wilson. : Gollancz. 16s. 


sentimentality encrusting the brutality). An 
Algerian rebel leader whom they shoot down is, 
on the other hand, treated with some respect 


I am poten, to sound grudging, but the job 
these two books undertake is sufficiently im- — 


because he is a soldier, and had fought bravely — 


against the Viets. The centre of interest in the 
book is the act of fighting; they nowhere enjoy 
themselves as much as at Suez (‘this is a real 
war’), and are disgusted when they are forced 
to withdraw at a moment of victory. 

I hope our days of imperialist palliness with 
France are over. Certainly I feel a book like this 
could not be written here, but I have treated it 
at some length because since it is a best-seller 


across the Channel it could possibly become > 


one here, too, and that would be depressing. 
If this is the other side of the coin to the 
chosistes, and if it is true that a society is 
reflected in its literature, then this is a morally 
threadbare currency indeed. 

One can at least say that Dr. Szilard and 
M. Lartéguy share a vitality and contemporane- 
ity, despite the profound difference in their 
beliefs. By comparison, the last two novels under 
review seem irremediably trivial. One is seduced 
by their authors’ immense self-confidence, and 
thus their work can be read through to the end, 
but on reflection one feels deceived. 

The Horsehair Sofa is a boisterous sexual 
farce, not unfunny, but very far from being 


“bang on the nail. The moneyed hero’s marital 


impotence is treated exhaustively but with an 
obliqueness of detail which gives the whole thing 
a rather unhealthy pallor. There is some good 
writing here, but sometimes one feels that Mr. 
Hughes is too desperately trying to make one 
laugh, and one misses other, binding threads to 
the narrative. Adrift in Soho is bound well 


enough, but like one of those cakes that can be 
made without butter, eggs or milk. This second 


novel is for Mr. Wilson a large step backwards. 


Once again his adolescent notions of what are 
the Problems of Life are worked over with a 
humourless and autobiographical jauntiness, but 
there is less and less nourishment. One reads 
him as though trapped by one of his own Soho 
bores, longing to escape from the second-rate 


and the familiar, dumbly transfixed. 
JOHN FULLER 
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THE LISTENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Expert Brains 


THE ADVANTAGES of the electronic brain are, one 
hopes, legion. But Alan Whicker, who has been 
-making our flesh creep for some time with his 
reports from Los Angeles, New Mexico, showed 
us one of its possible disadvantages (‘ Tonight’, 


eIn ‘Guinea’, third in the series ‘ Africa Now’: 


August 28). Apparently in the spring of 1960 
the combination of radio signals from a police 
car and a tune in a disk-jockey programme 
made the electronic brain belonging to a nuclear 
rocket think there was something wrong with 
the world. It relayed its anxiety to the rocket, 
which obediently started spouting smoke from 
its tail. Happily for everyone, an officer chanced 
to come by, noticed the smoke, and managed to 
change the rocket’s mind. 

There is one problem here 
which perplexes me. How would 
future historians, scratching the 
history of the world in its 
radio-active dust, find out the 
cause of the third world war? 

On the same evening we had 
the third of the excellent 
‘Africa Now’ programmes. 
This one was about Guinea. 
When President de Gaulle 
offered a choice between self- 
government and independence 
within a Commonwealth, 
Guinea was the only colony to 
opt for immediate self-govern- 
ment. In a fit of pique the 
French cleared out, taking 
everything with them, includ- 
ing the odd piece of electric 
wiring. The people of Guinea 
(2,500,000 of them) were there- 
fore left in a technical vacuum. 
Since communism abhors a 
vacuum, aid from the U.S.S.R. 
and China started to arrive. It 
was fairly natural that Guinea 
asked no questions and accep- 
ted the aid. Engineers and 


doctors, books, and magazines quickly flooded in. 

The ruling party of Guinea calls itself 
Socialist and is in fact left-wing Socialist. I had 
to hang on to this piece of information provided 
in the programme because of constant references 
to ‘the party’ which I found confusing. It 
might be a good idea if some new words were 
devised to describe African political parties. 
People might then stop worrying about whether 
various aspects of government in the new 


workers listening to a Marxist political lecture 


African states are ‘ democratic’ or not, and con- 
centrate on more relevant issues. 

This particular confusion was highlighted by 
one of the questions in ‘The Brains Trust’ 
(August 31). The question was: ‘Why are 


newly independent countries apt to become 
non-democratic? Is it because the people are 
uneducated? ’ The team—Lady Jackson (Barbara 
Ward), His Excellency B. K. Nehru, Paul-Marc 
Henry, and Kenneth Kaunda—were quick to 


‘ The Brains Trust’ on August 31: left to right, M. Paul-Marc Henry, Director of the . 
U.N. Special Fund in New York; Lady Jackson, formerly Barbara Wardj economist; 
’ Mr. Kenneth Kaunda, President, N. Rhodesian United National Independence Party; 
Mr. B. K. Nehru, Indian Ambassador to the U.S.A.; and Norman Fisher (chairman) » 


A Zen musician, shown in the second programme 


on ‘Japan’: he wears a deep head-dress for 
anonymity and is playing a bamboo clarinet in the 
streets of Naruto to~ collect alms for the Zen 

monasteries : 


spot it. Mr. B. K. Nehru said that a government 
could be called democratic if it was responsive 
to the wishes of the people; M. Henry suggested 
that freedom of movement and freedom from 
arrest were two necessary aspects of a democracy. 
Mr. Kaunda simply pointed out that India, 
with a low percentage of literacy, is more 
democratic than Germany, and other European 
countries with a high percentage of literacy, 
have been in the past. : 
-This was a special edition of ‘The Brains 
Trust’. Its members had all come from the 
Oxford Conference on Tensions in Develop- 
ment, which reviewed problems of — newly 
developed countries, and they were therefore all 
experts on all the questions. I wish we could 
have more editions like this. It is daunting to 
think up a question which will be of equal 
interest to, let us say, a bishop, a natural his- 
torian, an ordinary historian, and a lawyer. 
The questions tend to be either dull, in order to 
suit everyone, or too specialized, in which case 
someone gets left out, An alternative to having 
four experts on the same subject 
would be to call on people who 
study the ‘fringe’ subjects so 
despised by the more orthodox 
‘experts’. Why do we never 
have a sociologist, for instance? 
Why don’t we see an anthro~ 
pologist more often, or a Reader 
in Comparative Religion per- 
haps? It might be fun. 
Which leads me to Zen. 
_A Zen-man would not be suit-- 
able for the ‘Brains Trust’. 
One of the first things that an 
aspirant monk in a Zen monas- — 
tery has to do is to destroy all 
his logical processes, for Truth, 
they believe, is reached not with — 
a whimper but a bang—a flash 
of intuition. It was extraordin- 
ary in ‘Japan’ (September 1) 
to see those faces meditating. 
ere was something sinister. 
about the fact that their eyes — 
were not, as they appeared to — 
be, closed, but fixed on the floor. 
a few feet away. I would love | 
to know the opinion of a Zen — 
monk on the ‘Brains Trust’, 
VERONICA HULL 
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RAMA 
Back to School 


lr MUST HAVE BEEN a wonderful day when 
Ahoever-it-was (Ian Hay?) first thought of it 
the play set in the staff-room or on the house- 
saster’s ‘ private side’. The world of school is 
ull of dramatic possibilities and advantages: the 
emi-closed society, establishing its pecking- 
rder, getting on its own nerves; the boys (or 
irls) in the background waiting to be brought 
n to tug heartstrings, to point a moral or adorn 
he tale. It was an invention as happy and fertile 
s the discovery of the court-room scene. 

However, the world being unluckily what it 
s, the ben trovato soon becomes the sorry hack. 
\ new theme becomes an old theme and needs 
. real originality of treatment to redeem it 
heatrically. Peter -Nichols’s The Big Boys 
August 28) to a certain extent brought 
his off: The situation was the purest 
Jiché of the pure—one master having 
in affair with the other’s wife. No, my 
jear, it can’t be true? Alas, incredibly, 
ves. But after this bad beginning, fresh- 
ness of approach went some way towards 
saving the day. The cocu was individu- 
ly drawn and excellently played by 
Leslie Sands. There was a telling scene 
in which a wretched little boy (another 
assured performance by Roy Holder), 
suffering from stage-fright at the Christ- 
mas pantomime, creeps into the chang- 
ing-room to eat mistletoe berries. And 
there was a proper avoidance of the 
unlikely sugary ending when the cocu, 
shaken for a moment by fear and shock 
into self-knowledge, relapsed at the news 
of his supplanter’s resignation into his 
old posture of the cocky bully. The 
‘guilty couple’ were less happily drawn 
—he had to call her ladybird, and she 
him fom-tit, was it?, or’. . . Memory 
draws her thankful veil. 

Not great drama. ‘Driver can cope 
with children, and Argent with adult 
life, but neither is a full person in the 
sense that he can do both. In a way, 
they are retarded’, says Mr. Nichols of 
his protagonists in Radio Times. The 
best dramatists don’t patronize their 
characters, and perhaps Thackeray was 
the only person who ever got away with 
it in the novel. But if The Big Boys fell 
below an upper limit, one was reminded 


Scene from O Captain, My Captain, with (left to right) Tony Quinn as the 
Cook, Bernard Lee as Vasco, the Captain, and Kevin Stoney as the Mate 


THE LISTENER 


of how far it lay beyond a lower one by looking 
in at Yorky (August 30) a couple of days later. 
Wilfred Pickles plays the Yorkshire schoolmaster 
in this series with a great big placard saying 
LOVABLE round his neck, and managed in thirty 
minutes to put to rights a gang of mixed-up 
kids and an idealistic parson with the merest 
flick of his honest wrist. 

Pass on. Alun Richards’s O Captain, My 
Captain (August 31) was the week’s most ambi- 
tious venture. The giant shadow of Conrad lay 
dark upon this story (one almost said ‘ yarn’) 
of an alcoholic skipper’s muffed last chance. It 
was difficult to get caught up in the piece for 
the simple reason that Bernard Lee, the Captain, 
appeared to mumble the half of his part to a 
point past comprehensibility. What he didn’t 
mumble, he yelled. How one fiddled with one’s 
‘volume control’! It was a virtuoso perform- 


Shadow Creek, an opera_by Kurt Weill televised on August 29: 
Stephanie Voss as Jennie Parsons and Joseph Ward as Brack Weaver 


ance, but more than the 
medium could bear. For 
the rest, Radio Time’s 
blurb—‘ The discipline 
he imposes is an impos- 
sible ordeal for his un- 
ruly crew ’—led one up 
quite the wrong garden 
path. The only member 
of the crew proper, as 
distinct from officers, 
remained mild as milk 
even whenknocked down 
by his drunken captain. 
It was a needless dis- 
traction to be deceived 
into sitting ‘waiting for 
something that was 
never going to happen. 

Tickets to Trieste, in 
‘Storyboard’ (Septem- 
ber 1), was a brave effort 
to put across verbal fan- 
tasy, exaggeration, and 
satire in visual terms, I 
doubt that this farrago 
of beatniks, comic inter- 
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Leslie Sands (left) as Douglas Driver and Roy 
Holder as Alan Ruddle in The Big Boys 
john Cura 


national spies, etcetera, succeeded. It 
remained literary. But it was right that 
the attempt should be made, 

HiLary CORKE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Ibsen Regained 


As A CONTRIBUTION to the debate on the 
emancipation of women, which pre- 
occupied Scandinavian minds in the 
latter. half of the nineteenth century, 
Ibsen’s The Lady from the Sea (Third, 
September 1) has great importance. The 
indignation that Ibsen gave vent to in 
The Doll’s House is here forgotten and 
the play explores the dilemma of a 
married woman who has been given 
the freedom her contemporaries were 
demanding and who finds that this free- 
dom is something of a mirage. Ibsen has 
been given credit for anticipating the 
later discoveries of psychology in his 
portrait of Ellida’s husband, Wangel 
(John Clements) but I suspect that the 
development of Wangel’s attitudes to- 
wards his wife was dictated by dramatic 
necessity and that its parallel with almost 
contemporary thought in psychology is 
nothing but a blessed accident. The 
development is ingenious and more 
deeply thought out than the characteriza- 
tion in some of Ibsen’s earlier plays. 

The play stands or falls however on the 
degree of success with which the postic 
elements attached to Ellida’s dream of her lost 
lover from the sea are married to the more mun- 
dane aspects of her life, Ibsen’s style shuns 
rhetoric and the poetic elements invite it. On the 
stage Ellida’s dream, seems to fall flat but on the 
radio the tendency to rhetoric can be encouraged, 
and it seemed to me that this production by 
Charles Lefeaux made more sense of the play. On 
the stage Ibsen’s characters are always about to 
take flight into fantasy but their manner, their 
stubborn Norseness, holds them fast in a two- 
dimensional theatre. The radio gives Ibsen his 
third dimension because we do not have to sit 
and watch his characters taking off into dream. 
The Lady from the Sea involves an embarrass- 
ment because it attempts a marriage between 
fantasy and the reality of Ellida’s ordinary life 
without making clear the points of departure 
from one state to the other. When one hears 
the play and does not see it the points of 
departure do not matter because the listener 
is already dragged by his ears into a state in 
which fantasy of any kind is possible. Too 
much can, of course, be made of this stumbling 
block. The play remains one of Ibsen’s great 
achievements. 

Six Men of Dorset (Home, August 26), by 


cast baton but. it Perens a Seecond ‘ 


because it treats seriously and with correct 
pathos a part of our history that does not 
often catch the eye of aspiring dramatists. The 


- play comes near to over-stressing the goodness 
of the men of Tolpuddle but the fact is that 


they were good and honest men. The fashion 


has gone so much against the portrayal of good 


heroes that we are almost embarrassed when they 


are presented. 


In the early part of the story, when the 
men of Tolpuddle are slowly being enmeshed 
in the conspiracy of the government against 
the formation of trade unions, the quality of 
these Dorset farm labourers came across un- 


-mistakably. But when they left for Australia 
and Loveless later returned home to emigrate . 


to Canada, something of the earlier tension was 
lost and the dramatic gave way to a documen- 
tary. The listener had to be told what happened 


to Loveless after his case had been won for 


him because the story of the martyrs is not 
sufficiently well known. This was a pity because 


the concise nature of the earlier part developed 


tension of great strength. No small part of the 


-impact of this work derived from the stalwart 
_. timbre of the Dorset accent. 


With H. B. Fortuin’s production of Camus’s 
The Fall very much in mind I listened ex- 
pectantly to his production of Dostoevsky’s A 
Gentle Creature (Third, August 28), but, in 
spite of the assistance of Humphrey Searle’s 
music and some clever sound effects, I have 
to report a kind of failure. The failure stemmed, 
I think, from the difference in the nature of 
the material. Camus’s narrator is a single voice 
catching one by the sleeve and was made to 
be jheard spoken. But Dostoevsky’s narrator is 
more literary. 
and Alan Badel worked himself hoarse in a 
magnificent solo performance, I could never 
dispel the knowledge that this was a great short 
story being read to music. 

Berkeley Mather’s The Sand Leopard, pro- 


.duced by Robin Midgley (Light, August 28), has 


now reached number five in its series. The 
plot is expertly contrived and complex and in-— 
volves various stock characters of crime fiction 
in some messing about in boats. Mr. Mather 


- ‘fortunately has a knowledge of his subject and 


maritime situations which gives the series a 
sense of reality that is totally missing from 
the Paul Temple serial which is also running 


just now. Reality is equally missing from - 
-Whack-O ! which is a joke invented by Jimmy 
' Edwards at the expense of our grossly under- 


paid schoolmasters. It may be that I am taking 
Mr. Edwards too seriously but I am afraid I 
cannot stomach his joke any more. 
Disappointment at discovering that. yet one 
more repeat broadcast was taking its place in 
the National Theatre of the Air series was coun- 
tered by the relief of knowing that Sir Donald 
Wolfit’s tempestuous portrayal of Simon Eyre 
in Dekker’s The Shoemakers’ Holiday (Home, 
leet 27) had been preserved for posterity. 
IAN RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD , 
Frightening Images 


LAST WEEK’S NEWS both on radio 
and in the newspapers concentrated 
on the missing Goya, the possibility 
of civil war in Brazil, and Strontium 90. What 
makes the headlines is the frightening and the 
macabre. Fortunately the wireless programmes 
can be ‘varied with music and light entertain- 
ment, but items of the news still linger in the 
mind, building up a series of images which 
coagulate into one crests chaotic night- 
mare. 


Though Mr. Fortuin tried hard 


Professor Michael 


August 29), In the first few minutes we were 
told that science is neutral and that ‘ the blame 
for any unfortunate consequences is not the 
scientists’. 
and other none too easily identified individuals ’. 
But Professor Swann did not leave the matter 
quite as open as that. The credit and debit 
side of scientific progress was summed up 
frankly enough, but what emerged from this 
vital and interesting talk was not an apologia 


for science but rather an assertion that science _ 


has, from the beginning, only been interested in 
the search for knowledge, ‘and that knowledge 
means power over people ’. 
such power which is the concern of the world 
today, and Professor Swann must be thanked 
for taking the stand for science, both as a ‘scien- 
tist and a humanitarian. 

It seems that men of science, politics, oa 
religion are in top running for personality 
status, but no one could say of Lord Fisher of 
Lambeth that he deliberately seeks to be a per- 


sonality. His warmth and charm were much in. 


evidence, when he was interviewed for ‘ Frankly 
Speaking ’ (Home Service, August 30) about his 
retirement and his future plans. Lord Fisher ~ 
recalled his childhood and youth with fond 


memories of a small intimate background—the - 
family, the village and the village church. This 


firm grounding of a secure childhood is essential 
for anyone contemplating a life devoted to the 
problems of others. Commenting on his- visit 


_ to. the Pope, Lord Fisher said that whenever 
there was a show in the village, he liked to help; 


and, on a larger scale, he went to Rome to help 
towards Unity. When asked if he could foresee 
the outcome of such a visit, he replied that he 
could produce a list of preliminary improve- 
ments in relations between both Churches which 
would make Christian relations quite different. 
On the question of the position of the Church 
of England today, Lord Fisher was encouraging. 
He feels that it is stronger now than fifty years 
ago, but he was too modest to admit that a 
great deal of this strengthening is due to his 
untiring efforts. 
After reading the editorial of a national news- 
paper last week dealing with the effects of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s plan to re-start nuclear weapon 
testing, and what this means to the rest of the 
world, I wished that Lord ‘Fisher would per- 
suade Mr. Khrushchev to think again, From 
established facts, the effects of Strontium 90 will 
mean that a perfectly healthy child born now, 


‘may be deformed in ten years time or perhaps 
less; and that we ourselves are already absorbing 


minute doses of this fall-out which may lead 
us to expect that in twenty years time or so we 
may also be maimed, If these facts are taken as 
they stand, that this is the definite outcome of 
fall-out due to nuclear testing, one can 
only assume that ordinary human affection has 
by-passed Mr. Khruskichev. 

Someone suggested he may ~ - be merely 


- frightening the West over the Berlin question, 


but he might just as well be having it both 
ways—the world his nuclear-oyster. When 
Freud wrote of the element of self-destruction 
existent in each individual, he could not have 
envisaged self-destruction en masse less than 
thirty years later. Professor Swann may have 
had the answer when he said that science is 
never static, — “Inevitably and always it is ~ 
evolutionary ’. 

Whatever the earth may signify to the major- 
ity of us, and most of us I think are prone to 
leave it, David Jones has a deep affinity and a 


great affection for Mother Earth. He expressed 


his feelings vividly when he read his poem ‘ The 


Dream of Private Clitus’ (Third, August 31). 


ae ei O Powee: "aug hi a dreamlike qu 
Responsibility in Science’ (Third Programme, 


It lies with politicians, industrialists, 


It is the abuse of es 


an earthiness, rich and vibrant, to. provid 
balance. ‘Throughout the poem there was 
upsurging quality— All is thrusting.’—yet th 
was nothing light-weight here, but rather a so 
Gothic arch. 

The theft of the Goya from the National / 
Gallery has mystified and excited the gene 
‘public for days. Fifty years ago when the Mc 
Lisa disappeared from the Louvre, action y 
Prompt ifs director was sacked! ; 

‘ _ MICHAEL ee 


Psychology and Poet 
SOONER OR LATER Joan Sutherla 
was bound to give her memoral 
sea performance of Lucia di Lamm 
moor at Edinburgh, and her triumphant m 
scene in this opera, relayed from the sm 
King’s Theatre (Home, August 28), creat 
‘again the amazing impression given when : 
. first sang the coloratura part of Lucia at Cove 
Garden. Leaving aside Miss Sutherlan 
achievement—everyone must be agreed by ni 
that she deserves all the praise her admirers he 
- bestowed on her—I couldn’t help feeling wl 


an extraordinary conception underlies this ro 
' The madness of Donizetti’s Lucia, as of 1 


heroines in the companion operas of Bell 
and Ambroise Thomas, is the madness of frt 
tration, of sexual frustration, and to convey t 
intensity of her hidden agony she is made 
go off her head, pouring out her fury in fran 
thrills, runs,-and roulades. This is an entire 
original and rather wonderful conceptic 
strangely associated with such a conventior 
figure as Donizetti. 

Stranger still is the bond we may now percei 
between this opera and much later developmen 
I know that the mad roles in romantic ope 
were long held to be merely vehicles for. vo 
display, and possibly they still are. But th 
were apparently not virtuoso pieces in this ser 
at all. The role of Lucia is primarily a psych 
logical conception, also a symbolical concepti: 
in which the passion of a woman frustrated 
love is made to gush forth in animal, bird-l 


- warblings, I don’t think it is far-fetchéd_ to s 
something of the vision of a: Picasso in t 


ey Lucia thus turned into a nighti 
gale. 

I don’t know whether the campaign f 
making friends with Schonberg is gatheri 
adherents—let’s hope it is in view of its larg 
scale design—but it is certainly gatheri 
momentum, rather alarmingly so judging by t 
frequency of his name in programmes over t 
last week or so. We were getting on quite nice 
with the fortnightly series of Schénberg quarte 
on the Third, but now the full drive is bei 
felt in relays of Schénberg’s works from t 
Promenades and the Edinburgh Festiv: 
Nothing like getting to the bottom of thin 
while we are at it, Quoting the French auth 
who said that all the evil in. this world com 
from leaving one’s room, my neighbour wo 
dered whether, in view of some of the wor 
I was listening to, this perspicacious author w 
right after all. I had to admit, after listenis 
to the latest number to date in this Schénbe 
festival, the Film Music, Op. 34 (Third, Se) 
tember. 35) thatcafare hadn’t been on duty 
would have been glad to risk, for once, a Summ 
evening’s stroll in the park. 

What an inspired idea was the choic 
Stokowski’s recordings of Debussy’s Sir 
played between the acts of Ibsen’s The Lac 
from the Sea! (Third, September 1). Apa 
from the affinity between Ibsen and Debu 
aire vision 8 a sea -as a ma 
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‘composer came an London. From 
C ds, Ro poe teyet raged. 


Sidcclarctt, would biedly hive com- 
for the torments he endured from un- 
“S phe: aseted on being taught 


Secret five ays 
_ were three new 


rand opera in French for 
ae buffa- or semiseria 


Reins, an occa- 
the coronation of 
biographers have 
but it appears to 
 public—as well 
of eleven stars, led 
was assembled for 
... The climax 
ogether in a much- 
nsemble. What plot 
yf travellers at an inn 
see the Coronation 
h gives occasion 
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succes iipetb but a fiasco destime. The com- 
poser did no more than lend his name to it— 


and lend his ear to the comparisons that were 


being made between his recklessly florid style 


and the more direct, more ‘truthful’ music of 
Weber whose Freischiitz had been delighting 
1824. Now already in Zelmira (1822) 


- Rossini had composed an opera in which Beet- 


hoven’s friend Carpani could ‘at times hear 
Gluck, at others Mozart and Handel’. , Stendhal — 
had been: distressed at his increasingly * German’ 
style—the solid learning and importance given 
to the orchestra. In Vienna, Rossini had heard 
Weber and Beethoven; in Paris he now studied 
Beethoven’s symphonies. At the Théatre-Italien 
he introduced Meyerbeer’s J/ Crociato, an opera 
in the Italian manner more carefully written 
than any native Italian opera seria, distinguished 
especially by its choruses and ensembles. More- 


over at the Opéra he had now an excellent 


orchestra, a stable company, and opportunities 
for extended rehearsal such as he had not known 
e. There was no exigent impresario insist- 
ing that his opera be ready by such a date. All 
these things conspired to produce three grand 
operas grander and nobler than anything Rossini 
had eee Pion. 


A Double Transformation 


_ The first was Le Siége de Corinthe (October 
), a revision of Maometto II; the second 
(March 1827), a revision of Mosé in 
in both the vocal lines were refined 
strengthened. The new numbers were 
broadly « constructed, to extended and audacious 
harmonic schemes. The orchestra played a larger 
“ symphonic’ part in the drama. The 
accom lied recitatives had a new vividness and 
vigour, Both works were immensely successful; 
everyone agreed that Rossini had feastormed 
French grand opera. To the dignified majesty of 
Spontini he had added a new excitement, verve, 
and warmth. He had also transformed his own 
style: the new simplicity of utterance, purged 
of mechanical roulade formulae, was matched by 
an increase in profundity of expression and in 
purely musical interest. Thirdly, he had trans- 
formed French singing. ‘ Henceforth’, remarked - 
the critic of La Gazette de France, after Moise, 
: ‘ the urlo francese is banished for ever, and the 
ngin: at the Opéra will match that of the 
re e-Italien ’. Rossini (no longer director of 
that “theatre, but now Royal Composer and 
Inspector General of Singing) had taught hise 
own particular team of interpreters—the soprano 


aera, the tenor Nourrit, the baritone 


ind the bass Levasseur—to combine the 
atic style of the Opéra with the 
flexible graces of Italian bel canto. 


the choir ¢ of x 


a E 


tance, in ate 
with the orchestral and 
work, but it was a licence which, in the event, _ 
Stokowski was fully justified in taking and — 
which wonderfully — succeeded in creating the — 
impression of the sea’s infinity. — 5 Re 
EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


French Operas Z a 


Guillaume Tell (August 1829) was to crown 
this new endeavour; but before that Rossini, still 
working for the Opéra and with the singers 
mentioned above, effected a similar threefold 
transformation of comic opera. This was in Le 
Comte Ory (August 1828). Scribe’s libretto tells 
‘of Ory’s two attempts to seduce the Countess 
Adele. Disguised in Act 1 as a hermit, in Act 2 
as superior of a band of nuns (his rowdy com- 
panions), he is both times comically frustrated. 
The plot is slight, but the working is neat and 
witty—and Rossini’s music is bewitching. 

From the first Rossini had been an entrancing 
operatic craftsman. Apt modulations, a miracul- 
ous orchestral touch, melodies caressing or 
hilarious, suave or sparkling, were always at his 
command. But a glance at the score of Le Comte 
Ory is enough to show that a Mozartian refine- 
ment and a Berlioz-like imagination inform its 
pages. The high spirits and gay spontaneity are 
still there in abundance, but joined by a new 
delicacy and exquisiteness which reach their 
highpoint in the trio ‘A Ja faveur de cette nuit 
obscure’—here the Mozart of Cosi and the 
Berlioz of the Troyens Garden Scene seem to 
meet. Fleeting modulations constantly capture 
the fancy. In this opera, more than any other of 
Rossini’s, it would be impossible to deduce the 
accompaniment if given only the vocal line. And 
the piano scores do not show such subtle touches 
as the woodwind canon which drops so 
deliciously into the reprise of the Tutor’s - 
cabaletta, ‘ Cette aventure’. 

The two relatively. florid numbers, Adéle’s 
aria and the duet for Adéle and Ory, are taken 
from Il Viaggio a Reims. So are the high- 
spirited first scene (though not the orchestral 
introduction, said to be based on the Picardy 
ballad of Count Ory which suggested the plot), 
the unaccompanied ensemble of the first finale, 
and the first part of Raimbaud’s aria (this patter-_ 
song, over a single motive winding through 
extraordinary modulations, was originally a 
description of the battle of the Trocadero; here- 
it becomes an hilarious account of Raimbaud’s 
assault on the castle cellars). In the preceding 
jolly chorus for the male-voice ‘nuns’, cries of 
© C'est charmant! cest divin!’ echo the allegretto 
sherzando of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony. 


e 


Diverse Beauties 

Crest charmant! c’est divin! We may leave the 
last word with Berlioz: ‘ What musical riches! 
A wealth of felicitous airs throughout, new 
schemes of accompaniment, refinement in the 
harmonies, admirable orchestral effects . . . all 
this forms a collection of diverse beauties which, 
ingeniously divided up, could make the fortune 
not of one, but of two or three operas! ’ 
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The European Bridge Champion- SOUTH NORTH 

ship will be held in Torquay Ortiz-Patino ' Besse 
{a beginning on September 24. In a oe ; 1NT 
a series of articles, famous hands from previous. . ; 
_- European Championships are being discussed 3S 4S 
% ONE OF THE dangerous teams always in the a 6S 
5 European Championship is Switzerland: the It j x ane thet th d = 
: Swiss have never finished in the first three, but th . ies d Rie re ee ees . re 
é they are capable of beating the best. Thus at. i 
| a Be ea Batt called ‘transfer’ bid. A response of Four Dia- 


Stockholm in 1956 Switzerland was one of the 
two teams to beat the champions, Italy. They ° 
gained on the slam hands, of which this was 


monds would request the no-trump opener to 
bid Four Spades (Four Clubs asking for Four 
Hearts). The object of the manoeuvre is to make 


" one: Dealer, North; North-South vulnerable: the no-trump hand the declarer. That would 
NORTH be a good move here, for if the spade contract 
@AJ952 is played by North a club lead is innocuous, and 
i ° Pt ws VAI8 if any other suit is led the declarer has extra 
e oJ 63 chances. 
i, & AQ As it was, Besse had to cope with the lead of 
_* WEST EAST a club by West. The finesse lost and a club was 
& 3 4Q7 returned to the ace. 
¥ 107432 ¥QJ6 The trumps were drawn in two rounds ey 
@ 108752 ¢ OF-% declarer’s problem then was to escape the loss 
& J 5 &K 109843 of a diamond. There were two possible plays: 
SOUTH to lead out the ace and king, playing for the 
&K10864 queen to fall, or to take a double finesse, playing 
WK5 East for both queen and 10. 
@AK9I- Before making his decision, Besse set out to 
; | &762 learn all he could about the defending hands. 


He played three rounds of hearts, ruffing the 
third, then led the third club and ruffed in 


The Swiss pair, M. Besse and M. Ortiz- 
Patino, bid as follows: 


: 1 
y PHYSICISTS 
7 MATHEMATICIANS 


-ROLLS-ROYCE | 


AERO ENGINE BAL 


‘Applications are invited from good calibre Scientists 
and Engineers for the adjacent | new appointments 
which have arisen 7s a pies of further expansion of tee 
Company’s activities in the Aero Engine, Rocket Motor 


and Nucléar Engineering fields. 


* 


. < 
Candidates should have a good degree, Higher National Certificate, or 
equivalent qualification, or be of proven ability. 


Good commencing salaries are paid and there are ample prospects of 
increased rewards and proma based on individual merit. 


’ 


Pande from ihe European ed ee i 4 


ee HAROLD pia Beck th and TERENCE REESE 


Please write briefty and in confidence ne the appropriate — 
application form to the:— oy 


_ STAFF MANAGER, ROLLS-ROYCE ‘LIMITED, a ie 


> ee er 


. dummy. When West showed saut on this trick, 


East could be counted for two spades, at. least 
three hearts, and six clubs. There was therefore 
not room for East to have Q 10 x of diamonds. 
That solved the declarer’s problem: since the 
double finesse could not gain, he led out ace and 
king of diamonds, making the slam when the 
queen dropped. 

Reporting the hand fa a inagiornes M, Besse 
wrote about the Italians: ‘Of the bidding by 
Siniscalco and Forquet at the other table one 
can only say that their methods are different 
from those of most players’. This, in fact, is 


how it went: a 
‘ SOUTH _ NORTH 
Siniscalco. Forquet 
a ae PS 
29 2S 
3S x eae 5) 
48 No 


Obviously the change of suit and single raise 
by South must have been forcing. Since North 
was only just short of the conventional One 
Club opening that this pair uses for strong 
hands, he made the mild slam try of Four Clubs. 
South concluded that there was too much miss- 
ing and did not accept the invitation. Switzer- 
land gained 750 points, converted to oA inter- 
national match points. be 
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STRESS ANALYSIS ENGINEERS 
COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS 
ELECTRONICS ENGINEERS 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING DESIGNERS 
DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERS = 


ENGINE AND AIRCRAFT PERFORMANCE 
ANALYSIS ENGINEERS © 
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= P.O. BOX 31, DERBY eee 


n-yellow rice isa 
buffet supper 


aa ‘out over ethic paper wrapping, 
can run acre the skewers at. inter 


skewer n ate you will Bad that pork is 
amet ded in a sweet red or white 
id pieces: from the hand, the spare ribs, 
belly (provided it is not too fat) can all be 
-CoO Alternate the pork with rings of 
slum, nd sage-and-onion stuffing rolled 
treaky bacon. It will need extra butter 
ling. Veal must be marinaded in oil, 
r it is a dry meat. Before skewer- 
ishrooms, partly cooked chunks 


| =e ate for some * 
on the skewer with 
eat. In this county a 


e for rae aes one 
the butcher what you 
will coraly pick out ; 


) of fi of their own. I like them stuffed 
vith the odd sliver of garlic, and skewered with 
olives, tomato-halves, and onion. Liver 
f to this type of cooking. Marinade it 
te wine, and alternate the meat with 
_ dates, las aes in streaky bacon, 


y an vege able for skewering that _ 


a4 


Scones sailed. Steak is always popular, but 
nT suggest add to the traditional British skewer 
oe mixture | f steak, mushrooms, tomatoes, and 
‘secret of success with onion, ; small pieces of kidney soaked over- 
2, Wine, and oil are all night cider; placed next to the steak, it gives 
it a delicious tangy flavour. 

_ The usual accompaniment to these tit-bits is 
- yice-either plainly boiled, or boiled with a 
- bayleaf or two and a squeeze of lemon, with 
saffron to turn it yellow, or paprika-to turn it 
koe Bat ra prefer potatoes, put through a 


t helps it to Prk and — 
pat pEny eee pieces | 


i er ; 
rs, 


d No. 1,632 


oy (for the first ie correct sige o. 
-——- value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 


By Wray 


first post on tieaday, September 14. Ent 


should addressed to the Editor of 
rd’ in the left-hand top ccrmer. 


oe be on the printed diagram and Sitckspes 
LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
seg maptiers connected with the crosswords the 


res : 
‘The tite? of the lights are to be entered individually 
in the squares enumerated. Starting at square 21 and visit- 
ing z by a succession of Knight’s moves all the other squares 
once only a music programme (each item being followed 
by the / composer’s name) will be. disclosed. The definite 
‘ suite ’, ‘ rhapsody ’, ‘ overture ’, 
. The outlined squares indicate the start 
of each item and composer. Solvers are asked to enclose 
with solution details of Knight’ s route and transcript of 
ae) | Programme. y 
% } ; . ee CLUES 


pA, 60, G4, 8, 15, 18, 22, 7: Someone akin toa prophet 
J ‘takes ro to see a composer 


B. 3, 28, 56, (5, 14, 2, 48, 6, 18, 8, 1: Fireman seen in 
| Beethoven overture 


eP a, 49, 16, $8, 52: Worker in festivity. Whence 
jan derived his dances 


), 37 Pl Pea ary $1, 55, 54: Shakespearian title 
i’s unfinished opera 


7 
“al, 9, 55, 25, 20, 11, 10, 7: Get Odin, and cease 
é the seanymphs - 


a 2, 81, 5 51: A German almost a poet 
«. 42, 19, 4, 36: Express choice returning to be 
ae Fen 


% e? 
com 33, 
| Hungari 


ch’ musical parodist 
ee ere ee 


eee “a 54, 3 46, 6, 58, 47: I rage, “I run ekchedly 
i Padensbedeone Aya sies= >a > a Brazilian ii composer ee 


eae ‘51, 23, 34, 32, 63, 48: Go ‘astray in misplaced 
evsnsevescusyecos! ms m for a great singer 
J a 


Risley, pees ii and teacher of machine - : 


“if ? seclabie 
embroidery at St. Martin’s: School of Art, provides — 


a straightforward explanation of the technicalities — 
of the sewing machine and easily followed instruc- — 


tions for each step in the embroidery itself. There = 
are many excellent illustrations. Patricia Wardle, of 


the Textiles Department, Victoria and Albert 
eae has contributed a historical survey of — 
the craft. - 


“ 


Notes on Contributors 


CHRISTOPHER MarTIN (page 335): was until 
recently working at the Institute of Com- 
munity Studies; author of The Bored 
Electors 


ERNEST GELLNER (page 337): Reader in 
Sociology, London School of Economics, 
London University; author of Words and 
Things 

WILLIAM H. WHYTE (page 337): assistant 
managing editor of Fortune Magazine 
since 1951; author of Js Anybody Listen- 
ing ? and The Organization Man 

Epwin MUuLLins (page 340): art editor of 
The Illustrated London News; co-editor 
and publisher of the Anglo-French literary 
quarterly Two Cities 

F. FRASER DarLING (page 346): Director of 
Research, The Conservation Foundation, 
New York; author of Odyssey of a 
Naturalist, Wild Life in an African Terri- 
tory, An Ecological Reconnaissance of the 
Mara Plains in Kenya Colony, etc. 

PatricK Moore (page 353): Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society; author of The 


| Amateur Astronomer, Astronomics, etc. 


K. 12, 62, 39, 45, 5, 53, 28, 40, 36: She scans a miscellany 
for the Scottish lowla nder 


L. 20, 61, 9, 1, 49, 21, 51: Roman book expert now 
% fe 


M. 14, 29, 16; 10, 38: With this. ea tennis is 
obviously impossible 


N. 33, 44, 17, 12, 24: Maternally Seal with Ravel 
suite and ballet 


O. 32, 34, 46, 39, 86: Symphony by Ulster composer and 
conductor! 


P. 64, 48, 4%, 42, 44, 25: D was born to it—in a way, 
like a ‘modern composer we hear 


Q. 40, 27, 53, 26, 57, 58, 63, 15, 59, 62: 
recalled. in’an item i programme anglice 


R. 26, 4, 19, 28, 52, 35: It takes a film director and five 
more to produce a composer 


Royal Consort 


56, 29, 11, 30, 45: Fashions a poem in manuscript 
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Solusian ot No. 


NOTE 
i and -terminal 
* microbes ’ and 
and 34D.; and in the introduction © adverb ” 


respectively form 
We regret errors in 


letters 
* stealthy ’. 


The cight initial 

the words 

clues I4A. 
should have read ‘ adjective ’. 

Ist prize: W. C, Glover (Belfast); 2nd prize: I. M. 

Lyon (Bishopton); 3rd prize: R. D, Strachan 


(Peterhead) 


as Books, 21s.) Christine % 


: é 7 wi 
— a. C 
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LEISURE 
is well spent 
in reading for 


ra DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is how to 
make the best use of leisure hours. 
If you are ‘studiously* inclined 
your spare time might well be 
occupied in. reading for a Degree; 
not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
; ing of outlook, and development of 
y mental abilities. Moreover under 
o experienced and sympathetic guid- 
, ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
- _ You need not attend the University. All that 
- is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


© Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model Answers, assess- 
ment of your written work and solution of all 
difficulties by your tutors. A guarantee is 
given that in the event of failure, tuition will 
be continued free. Moderate fees: instalments. 
More than 16,000 Successes at London 
University examinations alone from 1947. 


@ Prospectus free on request (mentioning 
exam.) from: E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD . 


J MAKE A LUXURY 
WOOLRUG 


yourself at home 


leading rug 
; artists 


BOOK OF RUGS 


Easy to make, lovely-to-look-at 

luxury that will last a_life- 

time. See the Readicut Book of 

4 Rugs, with prices and details of 
confidential easy payment plan. 
FREE The Readicut Wool Co, Ltd., 
; Dept. 55 . Ossett, Yorkshire. 


a ee 
PP Prease send FREE Readicut Book of Rugs 


DAME ct ton ta es dt 
BLOCK LETTERS ] 


BERDDORESS:,:.,keis Soonteinancee 
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L Use 2d stamp on unsealed envelope nll 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications’ to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 


| - UNIVERSITY ~~ 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder ; WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M-A., B.SC. . 
Principal: C&cIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Deputy Principal; GEORGE WALKER, PH.D.CAMB., M.SC.SYD. 


/ 


Founded in the year 1887 


‘Home Sindy ‘Courses: | 


For over 70 years U.C.C. has successfully prepared students for 
examinations by postal lessons. Expert tuition is conducted for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Associated Examining Board, Northern Universities, 
_- and all other Boards); UNIVERSITY OF LONDON Entrance 
~ requirements and DEGREE EXAMINATIONS for B.A., B.Se., 
* B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus., Post-Graduate Certificate in 
- Education; A.C.P. and L.C.P. Diplomas, Bar (Parts I and I), Diploma 
in Mathematics, Civil Service, Local Govt., R.S.A., and other exams. 
- The College is an Educational Trust not conducted primarily as a 

’ profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly qualified Tutors 
who are specialists in teaching by correspondence. The very 
moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if desired. 


- ge PROSPECTUS containing full particulars of Courses, Tutors, 
Fees, Special Features, etc., may be obtained free from Registrar, ~ 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE ~ 
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TEMPORAR 
OFFICE STAFF — 
HOURS 10 am.-5 p.m, 


Shorthand Typists © 

Dictaphone Typists 

Schedule Typists 

Invoice Typists Mae 0. gns. 

Copy Typists £F010"gns. 
ALL 10 a.m.-5 p.m. — 


G. K. BUREAU 
Midland Bank Chambers, 
196 Oxford Street, W.1. 


(Rear entrance) _ : 


MUS 6858 


FRENCH 
CORRESPONDENCE 
- COURSES 


1—Cours de Langue et de Civilisation 
Frangaises 


fie 
£1 


2—Basie French for Conversation, m 
’ ; ' + 10 gns. 


$—Translation Courses. 


Lesson by lesson coaching by experienced 
French teachers. Books and/or records} 
supplied. Combined Class/Correspondence 
courses. Easy payments. Send for brochure. 


Also courses: in Italian and Spanish 


_ MENTOR 


41 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


“Which?” 


September reports include 
Children’s Shoes 
Hair Driers 
Tape Recorders (No. 2) 
Discount Stores 


“Which?” 


value-for-money. reports on consumer 
goods and services, published monthly 
by the Consumers’ Association, available 
on annual subscription only £1 to 


Box M, 14, Buckingham Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


FREE-EASY 
£175 Letter Contest 


You can obtain full details of this easy Letter Contest 
in the FREE ENTRY FORM available to everyone. 
Moreover, you can have the Free ‘*Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success’’. In it, you learn—as 
so many have done—how to gain additional income 
by writing saleable articles and stories. You can learn 
how to obtain editorial cheques when you know 
how to make use of your daily life and experiences. 
Send now, then, for the FREE ENTRY FORM 
to the easy, valuable Letter Contest—and the 
| inspiring FREE (DN) ‘‘Know-How Guide"’ which 
tells you about the No-Sales-No-Fees training—the 
Free subscription to the ‘*Writer’’—the two Free_. 
writing encyclopaedias. There is no obligation; ; 
send NOW. ; 


BB. A. SchoolofSuccessfulWriting Ltd. 
124, New Bond Street, W.1. 


35 Marylebone High Street, London, 


A SPECIALISED 


Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British ejaerprey 3 


OSTAL TUITION § 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE § 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS §f 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course» 
is the most efficient, the most economical and — 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. — 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. ex-— 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil — 
Service, Local Government, and commercial] — 
exams.; for professional, exams, in Law, Ac-— 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel — 
Management, for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. of 
Export, etc. exams. Many intensely practical 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjeets. ; 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees 
payable by instalments. — : ‘ 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam, or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE j 
3 ; ST. ALBANS 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
Be a Master 
of English | 


You are Judged by the Way 
4 You Speak and Write i 


Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. nater fa ; 

Many students say that the Effective 
English Course is the best inyestment 
they have ever made, The tuition is so 
planned that you gain noticeable improve- 
ment within a few hours. : 

The moderate fee puts this unique 
Course within the reach of everyone. 


Write today for free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send to The Régent Institute (Dept. 
Z|391L), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for 
free copy of prospectus, “* Word Mastery.” 

Don’t delay. Write for this interesting 
hooklet NOW. There is no obligation. 


| —s 


Investments 


_ must be safe, profitable and 
- readily realisable. | Davies 
Investments Ltd. can satisfy 
each -one of these require- 
ments. Safety is assured by 
skilled administration and 
ample reserves. Losses 
through defaults by borrowers 
have never exceeded 3% of © 
our total lending figure in any 
one year. For the eighth 
year in succession a_ basic 
interest rate of 74% per 
annum has been paid. 10% 
is withdrawable on demand 
and the maximum notice for 
the largest sum is six months. 


No fee or brokerage is 
chargeable. % 
An account can be opened for 


any sum with a minimum of 
£20, but on units of £500 
there is a special bonus of a4 
per annum added annually. We 
have set out the main details of 
the facilities which are now 
so widely appreciated. If you 
would like further details and 
audited Balance. Sheet, please 
write to Investment Depart- } 
ment LR., Davies Investments 

Limited, Private Bankers, Danes 


Inn House, 265 Strand, London, } | 
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